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CoNCORDIA'’S ANTI-APARTHEID Committee, in its 
war against the black and white policies of South 
Africa, ran into a colour bar of its own at the 
university — but this time the colours were black 
and red. 

The committee demanded that Concordia stop 
dealing with The Bank of Montreal, because of the 
bank's business with racist South Africa. But 
Graham Martin, the vice rector, finance, was forc- 
ed to respond with the embarrassing information 
that Concordia could take little from the bank but 
its overdraft. 

Said Martin: ‘The Bank of Montreal has been 
very willing to stand behind the university in the 
past, especially through loans to tide Concordia 
through deficit periods."’ 





The Law and hypnosis 


In LonpoN, The Times and The Daily Telegraph 
have voiced disquiet about the use of hypnosis by 
the police. The concern arises from a BBC televi- 
sion series, in which Concordia's psychology pro- 
fessor Cam Perry played a leading consulting role. 
Perry, an Australian, has been the university's ex- 
pert on hypnosis and he screened the program for 
faculty and students in the Hall Building in 
November. 

The London press comment, while flattering to 
the BBC-2 series, expressed doubt about the con- 
stitutional application of hypnosis in gaining 
evidence. What worried The Daily Telegraph was 
this: ''The Metropolitan Police, whose attitude 
towards the media is becoming as paranoid as that 
of the Labour party, declined an invitation to 
discuss these disturbing allegations. However, a 
somewhat evasive police doctor first denied that 
witnesses had ever appeared in court after hyp- 
nosis (their evidence, he said, was treated as 
"hearsay''|, then agreed '‘it might have happen- 
ed." 

‘In America,'’ commended The Times, ''10,000 
witnesses were hypnotized last year, but this was 
cut short following a series of cases where 
recollections were found to be completely unre- 
liable. Hypnosis in such circumstances is being 
banned or being subjected to stringent safeguards 
as scientists show that claims that it improved the 
memory are fallacious."' 





The degree to which these statements are cor- 
rect is a moot point with Dr. Perry. But the Con- 
cordia man was slow to quarrel with The Daily 
Telegraph's pronouncement that his show was 
“excellent'’ or The Times's view that it was 


“gripping. 








Siutent culture shock 


NOT SURPRISINGLY, the student arriving from easy- 
going Kenya, highly disciplined Hong Kong, or 
religiously conservative Iran gets a few extra volts 
of culture shock when he steps into the big box on 
de Maisonneuve Boulevard. 

And there have been problems. Not only with 
foreign students’ morale and performance, but 
also with their relations with professors and 
fellow students. That's why a task force from the 
Concordia Council on Student Life set out to find 
out what was wrong and what could be done 
about it. 

The task force included Beth Moray {interna- 
tional student advisor), Jane Magnan {assistant 
director of learning development) and Susan 
Russell (professor of sociology). 

Their findings? Greek, South Asian and African 
students had the worst time, saying it wasn't easy 
learning Canadian university ways. Studying basic 
English appeared to be the worst problem for 
students from Latin America, South Asia and 
Hong Kong. And Hong Kong students and Iranians 
had the hardest time adapting to Concordia’s 
classroom style. 

More than half of the foreign students surveyed 
said they had trouble understanding lectures and 
verbal instructions, and a substantial minority 
said they had difficulty reading and writing. On 
the whole, they weren't accustomed to class par- 
ticipation and were distressed to discover that ac- 
tivity in class discussion was part of their grade. 

On the other side of the fence, some university 
staff members were reported as saying that 
foreign students were ‘‘lying and cheating’, 
demanding’, and were ‘trying to con pro- 
fessors'’ and that Canadian students were 
“normal’”’. 

The task force recommends a buddy system be 
adopted for foreign students and urges more 
preparation before they enter the university. They 
would also like to see counselling done in’ the 
country of origin, a compulsory orientation pro- 
gram when they arrive and a great deal more 
Canadian participation in foreign students’ lives 
for the benefit of everyone. 
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CONCORDIA HAS A student hero in Kevin Sutton, a 
varsity football player, who grabbed a rifle from a 
man accused of murder, chased and brought him 
to heel in Toronto. 

All this was told to Ontario Supreme Court. Sut- 
ton was walking with a friend when he heard 
screaming across the street. They ran across and 
discovered a jeweller wrestling with an assailant 
who subsequently shot the merchant dead. 

Sutton and his friend chased the assailant down 
an alley, over a fence and managed to grab him 
before he could jump into the getaway car, which 
sped from the scene. 

Sutton sat on the assailant's chest, holding a 
pocket knife to his throat, declining his invitation 
to ''go for a brew and talk about it.’’ Police arrived 
to make the arrest. 





Literacy tested 


FOREIGN STUDENTS have long been subjected to 
pre-university entry literacy tests. But a novel 
measure was recently passed in Senate, compell- 
ing all graduating students to pass one too. 

This finishing touch of quality control has been 
discussed for some time. The embarrassing fact is 
that a number of students can pass their exams 
without being able to pass muster writing a simple 
sentence. 

Not long ago, the test itself was tested on 150 
engineering students. '’The test has to be tested,"’ 
said English professor Harry Hill. ‘You can't 
thrust unresearched questions at students. It 
would be manifestly unfair." 

Said assistant engineering dean Charles Giguere: 
If 95 percent of the students fail, then one has to 
question the test and if 95 percent of the students 
do well, then again the test has to be questioned." 

So ready or not, the students sat down at their 
desks to be confronted by the surprise test. They 
were asked to choose one of three topics and write 
a 300-500 word essay on it. Topics included the 
importance of opposing viewpoints and the 
dangers of escaping reality. 

After it was over, student Jean Belanger said: ''] 
wasn't ready for it mentally, but I didn’t find it too 
hard." 

Said student Toros Aledjian: ''Most of the ques- 
tions were posed in a negative way and I didn't see 
any real purpose to the test."’ 
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~Decarie 


Too much history 


OUR HISTORY DEPARTMENT, like most university departments, 
does a good deal of boasting. Well, no one else will say nice 
things about us, so someone has to do the job. One of our 
favourite boasts is that History is the best possible training not 
just for teachers and for yet more historians but for a wide 
range of careers and professions. There is no better grounding, 
so the story goes, in the skills of research, analysis, 
communication and, well, in all-round decision making. A 
person trained in History can take on almost anything and do 
it well. | 

It's just possible that the boasting is right on. Whenever I 
meet former students, I'm astonished at the range of their 
working lives. Many are teachers, of course. That seems a 
logical result of History training. But there are lawyers, too, 
and journalists and business people. One has recently taken up 
a posting in the department of external affairs; another is on 
the staff of a federal cabinet minister. One is a senior 
executive of an insurance company, one a magazine editor, 
and one I see daily analyzing the news on television. All 
studied History, and all have Bachelor's degrees. And that's 
the trouble. 

How can I put this? What it is, you see, is that the faculty in 
the History department show little of that marvelous flexibility 
and decision-making capacity demonstrated by our students. 
Department meetings are ponderous, irrelevant, and boring 
with nothing ever decided — a condition to which I must 
confess being a major contributor. Let it all hang out. I — they 
— all of us couldn't possibly make an honest living at anything 
but what we do. In fact, we're probably too limited to make a 
dishonest living, either. 

Don't mistake me; as History departments go, Concordia's is 
as good as you'll find anywhere. But why aren't we as 
versatile as our students? Why can they do so many things 
that we can't? After all, we have the same training they do, 
and more. We have much more. Maybe that's the problem. All 
right, now that I've gone this far, let me tell you a story that 
may illustrate the problem. 

It was a typical Saturday night. I was doing my laundry in 
the basement of my apartment building. That's sort of a fun 
time, Saturday night, placing small bets on the length of the 
spin cycle, and, you know, laughing it up around the dryer. At 
the end, (I might as well admit it), I was a little light-headed 
from the fumes of detergent and fabric softener, so | may have 
been just a trifle under the waves as they say when I bade 
good night to the locals and headed out into the hall. I 
punched the elevator button, and leaned against the wall to 
wait. There was a whoosh, the elevator door opened, and | 
swept my hand down to pick up the laundry. A loud bell rang 
on every floor of the building. And it rang; and it rang: and it 
rang. 

Look, it's no big deal. A fellow has a night out. Everybody's 
having a good time. It was an accident. I didn't mean to hit 
the fire alarm. 
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The elevator rose to the main floor, and | stepped out. The 
bells were, if anything, louder here, and the pandemonium 
was frightening. Terrified residents milled in the lobby. 
Mothers clutching babes to their breasts poured out of 
hallways to join them. Still more (mothers, babes, and so on} 
were tumbling down a dozen flights of stairs. Two police cars 
had pulled up to the front door, and I could hear the sirens of 
fire engines. This, I thought, is a case for Superhistorian. 

The first historical model that sprang to mind was George 
Washington who frankly admitted to chopping down the 
cherry tree. But then, looking over that screaming crowd and 
watching the grim policemen come through the door, I 
thought of Napoleon on his retreat from Moscow with 
Cossacks and flashing sabers around him. Well, there was 
Admiral Nelson, his uniform ablaze with medals as he strode 
the quarterdeck of H.M.S. Victory and smashed the French line 
at Trafalgar. But he got shot. } 

What of Louis Riel, then? Armed with justice and truth, and 
confident that the heavens were with him, he stood against the 
armies of Canada, proud and defiant. But he was hanged. It 
was no good, you see. There were too many possibilities, and I 
knew too many of them. I couldn't make a decision. 

Dazed, barely conscious of what I was doing, I stepped back 
into the elevator and pushed the button for the eleventh floor. 
The clanging dimmed and roared as each floor passed, rising 
to a deafening clamour when the doors opened on the 
eleventh. I slipped along the hall (past mothers, babes, and so 
on), quietly opened my door, closed it silently behind me, and 
turned out the lights. 

For a long time, | sat there in darkness, listening for the last 
police car and last fire truck to go, and for the last door to 
close behind the last mother and her babe. Then I took out my 
three university diplomas — my B.A., my M.A., and my Ph.D. 
— and sat down under my smallest light to study them. 

I should have stopped at the B.A. 


George Washington: Not the right model. 














In Print 





News about publishing and the published. 


What happened to Concordia’s 
newspaper brief 


IN FEBRUARY 1981, the staff and students of Concordia's 
Journalism program presented a brief to the Royal Commission 
on Newspapers. How did their recommendations fare in light 
of the recently announced legislative proposals? Well, here's a 
box score: 

1. Stop concentration of ownership at its present level and 
consider limits which would involve divestiture of some 
properties by major chains: 

Proposed legislation: No more than 20% of Canadian circulation 
to be controlled by one owner; no retroactive reductions 
recommended. Thompson and Southam remain over this 
percentage. 

2. Prohibit media companies from owning or participating in 
other types of commercial ventures. 

Proposed legislation: No action. Congiomerates owning 
newspapers only pledge editorial independence. 

3. Stop cross ownership of media outlets in the same city. 

Proposed legislation: That the CRTC stop newspapers from 
owning radio and television stations in the same market. 

4. Ensure the broadest access to future technology in the 
wired city'’, so that the public retains the widest possible 
choice of news and information choices. 

Proposed legislation: Ask Communications Department to 
separate hardware from software, so that a teletext system owner 
like Bell Canada does not generate information itself. 

5. Compulsory membership in media councils. 

Proposed legislation: Set up a Canadian Newspaper Advisory 
Council to take complaints about newspapers outside of current 
press councils. Council would monitor and report on the state of 
the press. 

Hardly ''500"' ball but Communications Chairman Lindsay 
Crysler is surprised that so many recommendations survived 
in the government bill. He confesses to having second 
thoughts on the wisdom of having this government regulate 
the media. ''I'm for government regulation per se,'’ he says, 
“but I'm damned suspicious of this Liberal government doing 
so, especially after their failure to pass a decent Freedom of 
Information Act." 


Coming soon: Edwards’ book 
on art therapy 
ART EDUCATION PROFESSOR Michael Edwards, the force behind 


Concordia's art therapy courses, is about to publish his 
thoughts in a book entitled Art and Therapy. Phaidon Press will 


publish the book in Britain. North American houses have 
expressed an interest in it too. 

The book deals with views on art from non artists who have 
influenced art therapy, the unconscious in creating art, art of 
the insane, and gestalt and art. Edwards also looks at art 
therapy from the artist's point of view. The book includes a 
history of the field and discusses various theories. 

Edwards devotes the largest portion of the book to his own 
views on how art therapy should be practised. 


Geographers write volumes 
on cities 


GEOGRAPHY PROFESSORS have been busy writing books. David 
Frost edited Montreal: Geographical Essays, published by the 
Geography department, and Max Barlow wrote Spatial 
Dimensions of Urban Government published by Research Studies 
Press. And soon to be released is a book on Malaysia written 
by Robert Aiken and other collaborators. Look for more on 
Aiken's book in the next supplement. 

All the members of the Geography department contributed 
articles to Montreal: Geographical Essays. The book was 
occasioned by the 1981 Annual Meeting of the New England- 
St. Lawrence Valley Geographical Society held at Concordia. 

The book's aim, Frost notes in the introduction, is to present 
a variety of the city's geographical facets of which little has 
been written. The first essay by Michael Marsden sets the 
stage for the rest of the essays by stressing Montreal's 
difference from its physical surroundings. Donald Fraser 
follows with a description of the green spaces on Montreal 
island while Brian Slack and David Frost consider the port and 
the railroads — once of great importance to a growing city but 
until recently, allowed to decay. 

Harry Clinch provides some of the earliest maps of the area. 
Pauline Frost discusses ''Old Montreal'’, while David Hanna 
and Frank Remiggi examine the 19th century westward 
srowth of the city. Other contributors look at the evolution of 
rue St. Denis, transformation of the downtown by commercial 
complexes as well as metropolitan government and the city's 
international connections. 

Max Barlow's Spatial Dimension of Urban Geography focusses 
on the physical organization of government in large cities, 
particularly on the fragmentation of government and the 
problems this creates. 

The book explores expenditures and services and considers 
the question of government reorganization in theoretical and | 
conceptual terms citing various models. 


Minko Sotiron 
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Georgian Pierre Jeanniot makes sure the 
world's 10th largest airline keeps flying 
above the bottom line 


By GERRY GREEN 


FROM THE WALL of plate glass in his 39th floor of- 
fice in Place Ville Marie, the view of the dwarfed 
hazy-blue city below gives the impression of 
suspended flight. For Pierre Jeanniot, it represents 
a 27-year climb through Air Canada's ranks to ex- 
ecutive vice president and chief of airline opera- 
tions — a step away from the presidency. 

Today, he co-pilots the world's tenth largest 
airline — in terms of passenger miles. That means 
managing 121 aircraft flying an average of 500 
flights a day and moving 40,000 passengers and 
25,000 pieces of baggage daily. Air Canada 
employs over 22,000 people and they're also part 
of what Jeanniot calls '’a giant logistic puzzle’’. 

I'm basically curious," he says. ''I can get 
fascinated by all sorts of things — at least I used to 
when I had the time.’’ But recession, inflation and 
energy problems, among other factors, have com- 
bined to turn the airline business upside down and 
Jeanniot's hectic schedule along with it. ‘Now, 
too frequently, I have to be fascinated by the bot- 
tom line." 

Only a couple of weeks after the interview, Air 
Canada president Claude Taylor announced just 
how critical the situation is. Net earnings for the 
first nine months of 1982 had plummeted to $22.7 
m., a drop of more than half compared to the same 
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period in ‘81, and the airline had picked up $15.3 
m. of it by selling off three DC-9 aircraft. Taylor 
didn't think the profits were strong enough to 
stave off a net loss at year's end. 

Meanwhile in Geneva, the director general of 
the International Air Transport Association an- 
nounced that 1ATA's 120 member airlines were 
racking up two billion dollars in losses this year, 
and that losses would only increase in 1983. Runn- 
ing an airline, these days, was treading the line 
between bankruptcy and permanent bondage to 
bankers, he said. Knut Hammarskjold wasn't op- 
timistic about industry prospects in the longer 
range either: ‘'There are no significant 
technological developments on the horizon to br- 
ing large improvements and cost reductions,’’ he 
is quoted as saying in the Wall Street Journal in 
November. 

Passenger traffic is down these days, from an all- 
time high of 13.1 million in 1980 to 12.5 million in 
1981, a figure that even trails performance in 
1979. Cargo is down too, so the airline has 
responded with a belt-tightening program of slim- 
mer payrolls, flight schedules and inventories, 
combined with a drive to improve productivity. A 
hiring freeze closed down 400 openings and attri- 
tion trimmed manpower by 200, according to the 
airline's 1981 annual report. Several North 
American runs have been cut back while new 
European routes are contemplated. 

Of course grimmer industry statistics have been 
piling up all over the world, from Tel Aviv to Lon- 
don and New York. ''It's gratifying but sobering to 
report that Air Canada's operating results for 1981 
are one of the few bright spots in an international 
aviation industry that is plagued by financial dif- 
ficulty,'' President Claude Taylor notes in the 
report. 

The fact that Air Canada earned a profit at all 





(net $40.1m, down from $57m.} allows the airline 
to keep its membership in a select but shrinking 
fraternity of profitable carriers. Jeanniot's bottom 
line. 

Ironically, Air Canada responded to the reces- 
sion on one front by beefing up services to its com- 
petitors, expanding maintenance facilities design- 
ed to service both Air Canada and other carriers 
too. It also expanded cargo and passenger handl- 
ing services in a bid for more business from other 
airlines. It trained personnel from other airlines 
and picked up several million dollars in the pro- 
cess. Altogether, services to other carriers 
generated nearly $146 m. in revenues in 1981. 

That year, fuel costs leaped by 50 percent in 
Canada where the airline buys three quarters of its 
fuel. 

Last October, Jeanniot was out at Dorval with 
other airline brass to take delivery of the first of 12 
fuel-efficient Boeing 767s. To one reporter who 
asked him about the wisdom of buying a dozen of 
the $55m. aircraft at a time like this, he replied, 
We had to ask ourselves if we could afford not to 
buy them."’ In an industry where you have to keep 
up with the Joneses or fall by the wayside, interest 
charges of less than nine percent made the deal 
too sweet to refuse. The 767s will move into posi- 
tion as the aging and gas-guzzling DC-8s are phas- 
ed out. 

Jeanniot's logistical puzzle includes everything 
from making sure a plane can accommodate a 
quadraplegic attached to a respirator to ferrying 
11,000 Islamic pilgrims across North Africa and 
the Middle East to Mecca, as Air Canada did last 
year. 

He oversees a complex world where big and 
small, long and short-range aircraft are strategical- 
ly positioned to capitalize on travel trends and res- 
pond to changing route patterns as the world's 





airlines battle for survival. ‘Superior operational 
economics" is what the survivors in the industry 
aim for. Equally important is filling the planes by 
devising a range of scheduled and charter ticket 
schemes and coming up with that magical mix of 
variables — price, destination, service and timing 
— that wins customers. 

The cargo business is just as turbulent and Jean- 
niot seems determined absolutely, positively to 
beat the competition, if not overnight, at least in 
the longer range. Facilities, he says in the annual 
report, are expanding across the continent and in 
Europe where Jeanniot, in fact, was born. 

He started with what was then Trans Canada 
Airlines (TCA) in 1955 as a junior technician at 
Dorval while putting himself through Sir George's 
science program at night. ‘I didn't have the 
money to study in the daytime." Back in 1949, he 
had enrolled in electronics at Sir George. But born 
in France and educated in French in Quebec, Jean- 
niot hardly spoke a word of English. ‘The first 
year I took Physics 101 and I spent three quarters 
of the year translating the subject matter into 
French. After six months I knew I wasn't going to 
make it that way. It was a key decision for me to 
eliminate the translating." 

Now there's hardly a trace of accent in his 
English. 

Of course there was more to life than school 
work back then. Uranium fever was on and there 
had been a major discovery at Oka, north of Mon- 
treal. ''I wanted to do some prospecting but there 
were no geiger counters sold in Canada 30 years 
ago,"' he says. (Apparently, government wanted to 
prevent individuals joining the rush.} ''So I built 
one and spent a few weekends searching for 
uranium. I never found any but I certainly had a 
lot of fun," he laughs. Jeanniot eventually sold his 
geiger counter when someone offered him three 
times what it cost to make. ''And that was the end 
of my prospecting days."' 

The pioneering spirit characterized his work 
too. As part of a team probing technical malfunc- 
tions, he puzzled over such questions as how long 
propeller blades could reliably stay in service. 
When he joined, the team used simple inspection 
methods to detect trouble. Jeanniot wanted to 
devise a method of predicting trouble, and change 
the circumstances that brought it on. ''I became 
interested in the study of why things break and 
whether the mechanics of failure were predic- 
table. I began to use the math I'd been playing 
around with in my statistics courses and realized 
that actuarial methods of predicting longevity 
averages could be applied to airline 
maintenance.’ 

His interests gravitated to computers by the late 





Pierre Jeanniot: No. 2 in No. 10 


of the things I was experimenting with matched 
thought in other areas.” 

He read up on the field, borrowing material 
from a friend who had taken courses in the States 
in one of the only two universities offering OR. 
Jeanniot became a founding member of the OR 
Society of Canada, eventually succeeding O.M. 
Solandt as president. (Solandt, at one time Board 
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vice-chairman at Sir George, was heading off to 
Ottawa to take charge of the National Research 
Council.) He also taught what is said to be the first 
OR course in the country — to airline staff. 

Jeanniot got to work with TCA's brand new IBM 
650 when it arrived in 1957. An incredible hulk by 
today's standards, it occupied two rooms but had 
only an eighth the memory capacity of today's 
microcomputer. He shared the job of writing the 
first mathematical program — ominously called 
SHAKEDOWN — based on the replacement model 
theory. ''It was like having flown before World 
War I, except we didn't have the goggles or 
scarves. 

As head of a new OR group tackling 
maintenance problems, he wrote what became the 
standard in aircraft maintenance — a computer 
program simulating an engine overhaul-repair 
shop optimizing staff levels and budgets. ‘Almost 
every other airline developed models on that 
simulation,” he says. 

Although Jeanniot once dismissed the computer 
as ‘just an elaborate sliderule’’, it was instrumen- 
tal in shaping his career. ''I did get to know a lot 
about the tool — in fact, more than those officially 
in charge — so that eventually I became vice presi- 
dent in charge of computers. 

continued > 
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“Airlines became pioneers in communications 
out of a necessity to keep information moving 
faster than the aircraft itself,'’ Jeanniot says. His 
own pioneering in the field — including his work 
on the complex ReserVec reservation system later 
on — persuaded his employer to lend his services 
to the newly established Université du Québec. In 
1969, as vice president, communications, at U du 
Q, Jeanniot helped implement computer services 
including data processing, the inter-campus 
library network and teacher support services; 
Jeanniot also chaired the task force that prepared 
the way for the university's ETV network TELUQ. 

Declining U du Q's offer of a permanent post, 
Jeanniot returned to Air Canada with an idea. He 
wanted to devise a five-year computer plan for the 
airline and he told a surprised Air Canada board 
about the idea. ‘But one of the difficulties was 
that it exposed the absence of an overall corporate 

lan." 

Lots of hardware, no software. So the board, he 
says, agreed to okay his idea if he'd help draw up 
an overall corporate strategy. Jeanniot, fittingly, 


Not to grow isn't 
worth thinking 
about. 


was made vice president and corporate planning 
coordinator in 1971. He set up a planning office as 
a forum where divisional chiefs could tell him 
where they thought the airline should be going. '' 
don't think a plan should be driven from the top — 
that would have been the surest way of getting 
myself killed."’ 

Soon enough, plans were set into place, and 
Jeanniot moved on in the company holding a suc- 
cession of appointments till he took the number 
two spot two years ago. Of course worrying about 
Air Canada's future wasn't a practice he left 
behind in Corporate Planning. The question Jean- 
niot and his colleagues face these days is how the 
company should diversify in other areas of the 
transportation business. With prospects of 
restricted growth in domestic and international 
markets, Air Canada is exploring new roles to 
play. '’People don't travel for the fun of flying," 
he says. ''They need to rent a car when they ar- 
rive, arrange a tour or buy a train ticket."’ The 
package idea applies to Air Canada’s future in the 
freight business too, he says. ''We must look 
beyond carrying cargo to freight forwarding. By 
developing the peripheral areas we continue to 


The alternative to growth, as Braniff, El Al, 
Laker and other airlines at the teetering stage sug- 
gest, is hardly worth thinking about. Just how 
tough the airline business is these days is 
underscored by reaction on Wall Street when Pan 
Am sold its Manhattan skyscraper to cover for 
losses sustained by the company’s airline opera- 
tions: ‘They sold the wrong thing,’’ analysts said. 
They should have hung on to the building.” 
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Here A Poll, 
There A Poll... 


Among the many polls these days is one commissioned by Concordia. 
Results say Concordia alumni don't know their alma mater very well 


By JOEL McCorMIck 


FoR A YEAR NOW, Concordia has been working on 
something that sounds vaguely religious and 
clandestine. In its Mission and Strategy Develop- 
ment Study, one imagines tonsured monks creep- 
ing around on all fours planting bugs in common 
rooms and campus flower beds, prayer beads 
clinking along behind them. 

In fact, the Mission and Strategy Development 
Study is a wide investigation about where Con- 
cordia has been and where it might be going. It 
was devised to get opinion from everyone con- 
nected with the university — employers, funding 
agencies, contract research users, alumni and in- 
siders as well. Poll-takers wanted to know how in- 
side and outside opinion on Concordia’s perfor- 
mance and future direction differed. ''Did the 
gaps suggest new roles the university might play 
in the future?’ survey organizers wanted to know. 

Peat Marwick and Partners, the management 
consultants, were enlisted to help in the project. 
Opinions have been collected and various commit- 
tees are now studying what accommodation can 
be made for them as the long range future of Con- 
cordia is discussed and weighed. 

Right now, the magazine offers a summary of a 
poll of alumni. 


The survey covered graduates from 1960 to 1981 
and sought information on respondents’ 
backgrounds as well as opinion about Concordia. 
Nearly a quarter of the 2000 21-page question- 
naires mailed out were answered and found to be 
reasonably representative of the overall sample in 
terms of graduation year, program, campus and 
mother tongue. 

Respondents felt that the university should 
dwell on general and adult education in the 1980s, 
preferably in management, technical and scien- 
tific areas. Of the respondents who expressed an 
opinion, over half said Concordia is doing a 
so0d'' or “'excellent'’ overall job; nearly a fifth 
said they were not familiar with its programs or 
activities. 

Over four fifths of the respondents said they 


didn't participate in alumni activities. In a ques- 
tion that asked respondents to rate their “‘loyalty’’ 
to the institution, Engineering and Commerce 
graduates rated themselves higher than other 
groups did. ''Loyalty'’ was least prevalent among 
Loyola respondents. 

Views on how well the university prepared 
them for their first job varied with graduation 
year. Only one percent of the group graduated bet- 
ween 1960 and '65, said they were not prepared at 
all, but the figure jumps to over 10 percent in the 
1976-81 graduates group. 

The survey found that graduates with French 
generally earned higher incomes than those 
without, and that Loyola's make-up became more 
anglophone in the survey period, while Sir 
George's became less so. And hard as it is to 
believe, the survey found that ''the proportion of 
alumni who moved from the province at some 
point after their graduation decreased from the 
1960-65 period to the 1976-81 period.” 

The most important function of the university, 
respondents said, was producing critical and in- 
formed students and preparing students for jobs. 
Applied research was felt to be more important 
than pure research. The tone of responses leaned 
to the practical. 

Alumni favoured management, technical and 
scientific programs for the future, over arts or pro- 
fessional programs such as education. Programs, 
they suggested, should produce critical and in- 
formed graduates, capable of responding to chang- 
ing situations. Generally, humanities programs 
enjoyed the least favour in the alumni view of the 
future. 

Three quarters of the respondents favoured 
more inter-university cooperation, a view held 
strongly by older and higher income graduates. 
Respondents voted two to one to increase tuition 
although the opinion had less support among more 
recent graduates, particularly Sir George ones. On 
the other hand a slim majority of respondents felt 
government financial support of universities 
should increase. 

"A bare majority’’, the report said, believed that 
Concordia does a ''good"’ or “excellent job" in 





terms of producing intelligent graduates, research 
performance, job preparation and career training 
for working adults and its contribution to Mon- 
treal's cultural life. 

The highest rate — 53 percent — was given to 
Concordia's performance in producing critical and 
informed students. Twenty percent said universi- 
ty research had been good or excellent. Cross 
tabulating the survey results showed that earliest 
graduates had the lowest opinion of Concordia's 
performance in turning out intelligent graduates 
and that more recent Sir George graduates rated 
the university's performance in job preparation 
higher than did their Loyola campus counterparts. 
Alumni opinion of research improved in suc- 
cessive graduating years. 

Sir George alumni thought more of adult educa- 
tion programs than did their Loyola counterparts, 
and so did higher income graduates. 

The survey takers found it revealing that so 
many knew so little about their alma mater, only 
17 percent saying they knew its programs and ac- 
tivities ‘very well’. Even recent graduates who 
made up more than a third of the survey group 
said they didn't know very much. Nearly half of 
the survey had no opinion about university 
research. ''In short,'’ the report says, ‘'Concor- 
dia's alumni do not appear to be well informed 
about the university.”’ In light of Concordia's need 
for moral and financial support, the situation 
deserves careful consideration, the report said. 

Few alumni had been active in alumni activities. 
As many as 86 percent of the respondents said 
they had nothing to do with association activities. 
Six percent said they were active in fund-raising. A 
majority wanted to receive an alumni magazine but 
“less than half'' were interested in having the 
university stage reunions, provide access to 
facilities or consult with them on various matters. 

Half the respondents said giving money to Con- 
cordia was the most helpful thing alumni could do 
for the institution; a third expressed a willingness 
to participate in fund-raising activity, though only 
six percent had been active in the past. Sir George 
graduates showed more enthusiasm for donating 
money than Loyola graduates. High percentages 
of high income graduates expressed an interest in 
being donors, fund-raisers and participants on 
university committees. There were French- 
English splits: more francophones than 
anglophones — nearly half of them — expressed a 
willingness to represent Concordia in the com- 
munity but they were considerably less eager to 
sit on university committees than anglophones. 

Alumni expressed an interest in having what the 
report calls “an arm's length" relationship with the 
university. The report said results indicated op- 
portunities to improve alumni relations as well as 
provide more information on university programs. 

In the ‘‘loyalty'’ measure, it was found that 
average people's loyalty diminished with time, 
while loyalty among keen graduates increased. 
Francophones and allophones rated their loyalty 
slightly higher than anglophones; least loyalty was 
proferred from Fine Arts graduates, Loyola and 
earlier Sir George graduates. 


And who were the respondents? A third work in 
the public or para-public sector; in the private sec- 
tor, they work in companies with an average size 
of 500 to 999 employees. Twenty percent work in 
manufacturing. Allophones had the hardest time 
getting work, then francophones, followed by 
anglophones. 


"In short, Concordia 
alumni do not 
appear to be well 
informed about the 
university.” 


Notes & Comment 


TO SOME, THE NEWS that half Concordia's graduates 
can't express an opinion on their own university's 
research output may come as a shock. It surprised 
the authors of the alumni survey if the stress they 
put on that fact is any measure. But given that 
Concordia is principally a teaching institution and 
half its enrolment is part-time at that, the finding 
is nO more surprising than the fact that half the 
passengers using Central Station haven't the 
faintest idea what its freight-handling capacity is. 

Like most surveys, this one requires careful 
reading and a context. To take another example: 
“Less than half'’ the respondents want the univer- 
sity to maintain links with them, except for sen- 
ding out the alumni magazine. Of course, those 
who remember that participation in, for example, 
student elections had dipped to 10 percent, might 
find that level of involvement high. Instead of 
“less than half'’, one might more cheerfully con- 
clude ‘'nearly half'’. 

What should the figures be? The only observa- 
tion one might prudently make is that a large, ur- 
ban, half part-time university isn't likely to pro- 
duce figures a residential college would. If 50 per- 
cent voter turnout in something as important as 
Montreal's municipal election is considered 
good" by pundits, how bad is ‘‘less than half’ 
where alumni links to the university are 
concerned? 

Other points: In a couple of instances, errors 
cropped up. The authors mentioned that certain 
categories of alumni are over-represented or 
under-represented when the figures suggested the 
opposite. Some questions missed key ingredients: 
In one — ''What level of participation have you 
had in the alumni association's activities?’ — 
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Fine Arts graduates had the hardest time, 
Science graduates the easiest, in terms of program 
category. Arts students were found to be the least 
likely to find work in study-related fields, Com- 
merce and Engineering students the most likely. 

Science and Commerce graduates produced the 
highest percentages of people in executive roles, 
Engineering and Fine Arts the least. Arts and Fine 
Arts graduates were the most supervised. A higher 
proportion of Sir George graduates were super- 
visors, twice as many proportionally than Loyola 
graduates in the 1976-81 graduating group. Before 
1976, Loyola had the edge in this respect. 

The number of anglophones with ability in 
French improved three fold over the survey 
period, from 10 percent of earliest graduates to 
over 30 percent of recent graduates. 

In the sample, 103 of the 451 respondents left 
Quebec: 81.6 percent were English, 8.7 percent 
were French and just under 10 percent were 
members of other language groups. 


there is no ‘'social activities'’ category for golf 
tournaments, parties, etc. which regularly draw 
large numbers of participants. Some questions are 
mind benders: ‘What was your French language 
competency at your graduation from Concordia 
with your highest qualifications?" 

“How was your French when you finally left 
Concordia?'’ might have served. 

But the need to establish context returns again 
and again. The survey finds earlier graduates 
don't have as much knowledge of or respect for 
university research, as later graduates. And this is 
only reasonable, if, if one remembers there was 
virtually no research done in the early 1960's, 
when the earliest graduates surveyed were on 
campus. What there was of it dwelled largely on 
keeping the vending machines and escalators 
functioning properly, and so it is reasonable that 
earlier graduates — unless they maintained a close 
link with the institution — don't have a sense of its 
research capacity. 

Surveys often tend to invite uninformed opinion 
and respondents who don't feel comfortable par- 
ticipating in the exercise help create the impres- 
sion that a situation is worse than it actually is. If 
one can't honestly say whether science research is 
excellent or good, Science loses one more vote of 
confidence. The present survey shows that only 
20 percent (approx.} believe research work at Con- 
cordia is ''good'’ or better. 

But subtracting the ‘'don't knows'' — those who 
probably don't know a beaker from a bunsen 
burner — a different picture emerges. Among peo- 
ple who know something about the topic under 
discussion, over 40 percent believe research per- 
formance has been good. Less than half, or nearly 
half if you like. 

But much more than a fifth. 

The survey is revealing, but only seriously so, if 
readers set it in context. JMcC 
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Capital Stuff 


Concordia prepares for its first capital campaign drive 


WITH THE THEME ‘Building Together for the 
Challenges of the Future’ and assurance of com- 
munity support, Concordia makes ready for its 
first capital campaign. 

The goal is to raise $25m. over five years. Nearly 
$11 million is needed to build new library 
facilities and make sense of the chaos of scattered 
arrangements on the downtown campus. The 
Commerce Faculty, and other university depart- 
ments will also be housed in the University 
Library Centre. 

The university plans to make its case for help 
with business and industry, foundations and with 
the general public in the coming months. 
Organizers count heavily on active support of 
university staff and students, and alumni, a prere- 
quisite to approaching those outside the university 
community. 

The ‘‘case’’ for Concordia needing help has been 
building since the university began. In terms of 
per student support from the provincial govern- 
ment, Concordia has always had the least support 
of Quebec's universities. Some call the univer- 
sity's performance very cost effective; others, an 
endurance test that inflation is making intolerable. 
Cost effective, the university has been: figures 
suggest that while the average per student grant is 
$6000, Concordia's works out to $4000; that Con- 
cordia educates 15 percent of the provincial 
university student population on 10 percent of the 
universities budget; the measure excludes expen- 
sive (e.g. medical} professional schools from the 
comparison. 

Education Minister Camille Laurin has called 
Concordia's achievement a remarkable effort in 
rationalizing its financial administration’. 
Students, though, looking for the books that are 
persistently unavailable or inaccessible, aren't so 
laudatory when confronted repeatedly with finan- 
cial rationalizations. 

Nearly half the library collection at the moment 
has to be stored in a warehouse away from the 
library. In 1978, three ministry of education- 
appointed librarians set out to assess Quebec's 
libraries and found Concordia's situation inade- 
quate: ''It is obvious,'' they reported, ''that pre- 
sent facilities do not meet North American space 
standards for university libraries.'' Space and 
seating arrangements lagged by more than a third, 
behind Quebec's average. 
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The library project also covers Loyola campus 
needs where facilities are cramped. Renovation 
and expansion are also planned. 

The new library centre will face the Hall 
Building from the south side of de Maisonneuve. 


There will be an underground passageway linking 
the two buildings. Reorganizing the library in a 
new building will free space other university 
departments need. The Faculty of Engineering 
and Computer Science — one of the most produc- 
tive research units in the country — will expand 
and refurbish lab facilities at a cost of $2.25m. 

Considerable sums are needed to bring universi- 
ty facilities up to standard, after years of function- 
ing on a shoestring. While Fine Arts’ visual arts 
division is properly housed in its new building on 
Dorchester Boulevard downtown, the performing 
arts division continues to languish in inadequately 
adapted facilities. A theatre is proposed — through 
converting part of the Hingston office building — 
for the Loyola campus to replace the aging and 
creaking Chameleon Theatre. The music section 
also has needs and a scheme to convert the acoustic 
plan of the Alumni Auditorium (H-110) in the Hall 
Building has been developed. 

The university needs new equipment for a 
variety of purposes: for chemistry, child-study, 
communications and other fields. Some university 
operations also require financial buttressing in a 
period of economic retrenchment. Centres, col- 
leges, scholarship and fellowship programs are 
among these. 

Altogether, over $20m. will be needed for con- 
struction, renovation and consolidation. Nearly 
$600,000 will be needed for teaching and research 
installations and equipment, and just under $4m. 
will be required for development funding to en- 
sure financial security for centres, colleges and 
scholarship programs. 


The capital campaign committee list reads like a 
Who's Who of Canadian business. Honorary 
chairman is Bell Canada Chairman Jean de Grand- 
pré: Brian Mulroney, president of the Iron Ore 
Company of Canada, serves as honorary treasurer. 
CP Limited President William Stinson has taken 
on the job of campaign chairman. 

Joe Berlettano, a newcomer to Concordia, is 
director of the capital campaign. Berlettano was 
an executive with the Centraide organization, and 
before its joining the umbrella group, with the 
Federation of Catholic Charities. 

John Saunders, a Concordia veteran, is develop- 
ment director, heading up the campaign support 


group. 
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THERE ARE TWO old windmills on Ile Perrot, just off 
the western tip of the Island of Montreal. One is a 
Quebec government tourist attraction at Pointe du 
Moulin. 

The other is a home. This summer Denis Gobeil 
(B. Comm '78) and his wife Nancy Stephens (B.A. 
:78} took up residence in a 215-year-old windmill 
they bought a little more than a year ago. 

"We were looking for a house and then | 
remembered this old windmill I had seen,'' says 
Gobeil. ‘It hadn't been used in years and the in- 
sides were completely rotted out. It was a home 

for pigeons and owls."’ 

They made inquiries and found out the mill had 


continued > 


Jean Claude Basire 


Denis and Nancy Stevens Gobeil: 
We were looking for a house. 





plit-level living: Above, the Gobeil's living room, Just a staircase 

away from the dining room, below. Altogether, living is done over 
five storeys. “You've got to have strong legs to live here,’ concedes Denis 
Gobeil. 


Jean Claude Basire 





> continued 
a strange twist in its past that prevented its being 
held as a historic site. The datestone above the 
front door does not lie when it says 1767. It was 
originally built 10 miles away in Vaudreuil, where 
it spent more than 150 years in quiet service to 
local farmers. 

Earlier this century it was purchased by Lt. Col. 
Roger Maillet, Mayor of Vaudreuil and owner of 
the Montreal weekly Le Petit Journal. It seems 


The mill had to be 
demolished, council 
said, against the 
mayor's wishes.” 


town council wanted to tidy up the municipality. 
The mill had to be demolished, council said, 
against the mayor's wishes. 

The colonel gave it his best shot but lost the 
decision and then, in a triumphant show of stub- 
bornness, decided to move the windmill to its pre- 
sent site in Notre Dame de I'Ile Perrot. Stone by 
stone, over a period of ten years in the 1930s and 
‘40s, it was dismantled and reconstructed, every 
detail in its original place. 

But because it was moved it does not qualify as a 
historic site and the Gobeils were able to buy it. 

Gobeil hired an architect to redesign the mouldy 
interior. Then he and his brothers and friends got 
down to implementing the design. A year later, in 
August 1982, Denis and Nancy moved in. 

The mill has a basement and five storeys, for a 
total living area of more than 2,000 square feet — 
making it considerably larger than the govern- 
ment mill down the road. It is, in fact, the largest 
mill in western Quebec. 

The first storey contains the kitchen and a small 
bathroom; the second, the living room; the third, 
the master bedroom and bathroom: the fourth, a 
guest room; the fifth, a study. Next year they'll 
build an eagle's nest balcony on the fifth floor. 

The walls of distinctive rose-colored Vaudreuil 
granite are five feet thick, providing a R factor of 5 
so insulation and drywall are necessary. They 
have electric heating and a wood stove on the 
ground floor. Eventually, there will be fireplaces 
on the second and third floors. Gobeil also plans to 
restore windmill blades, more for appearance than 
utility, though if he could find a convenient 
system he'd love to have wind-generated 
electricity. 

The floors and ceilings are of pine, some stained 
dark, some clear. Instead of nails, old-fashioned 
wooden dowels tack down the floorboards. A 
wooden spiral staircase winds its way from bot- 
tom to top. 

“You've got to have strong legs to live here,"' 
laughs Denis. ''That's okay, we both do," says 
Nancy. 

— ERIC JOHNSON 
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By ERIC JOHNSON 


THE MONTREAL BoarbD of Trade? A Westmounters' 
defense organization, isn't it? Formed in 1822, the 
Board has a reputation as the aging, crusty 
spokesman for Anglo Big Business, compared to 
the ascending, and French, Conseil du Patronat. 
True or false, the hoary image is being smashed 
to smithereens by Loyola grad Bob Harrison 
‘ (Commerce '63). Harrison does live in Westmount 
but the president of the Montreal Board of Trade 
speaks with the working class accent of Verdun, 
where he was born and raised. His wife is French 
Canadian, the kids bilingue, and he even quit a 
topnotch job just to make room for francophones. 
But the politics of culture and language is 
something Harrison personally resolved long ago. 
Saving free enterprise is his baby now. ‘René 
Lévesque is more of a socialist than a separatist,’ 
Harrison says, over lunch at the Beaver Club in 
the Queen E. Of course the one goes with the 
other: '’He needs to put up a fence around Quebec 
so he can implement his idea of a socialist state. 
It's something people forget, or don't bother to 
take seriously. It's written right into the PQ's new 
platform that they will separate after the next elec- 
tion, if they win so much as 50.1 percent of the 
vote. And if people keep forgetting this, they'll 





an 
0 
Turn 
Montreal 
Around 


Loyola grad Bob Harrison says 
we've got the government in 
neutral. ''And that's a start.”' 


wake up some morning and all of a sudden 
Quebec will no longer be part of Canada.” 

And no longer part of the free enterprise system, 
if Harrison is right. 

So what is the Board of Trade? Its 2,800 member 
firms which translate into 8,000 individual 
members cover the full spectrum of Montreal 
business. ''Three hundred of our member firms 


ie 






are ‘big name’ companies,’ says Harrison. The 
companies are roughly 50-50 French-English and 
that's reflected in the Board's decision-making ap- 
paratus. ‘We are an alinguistic, apolitical, pro- 
economic group.’ Two women now sit on the six- 
member executive, and that's something new for 
the 160-year-old Board. 

Apart from beating the drum for a more vibrant 
local, regional and national economy, the Board 
offers a variety of services to member groups, in- 
cluding seminars, information sessions, exhibi- 
tions, insurance schemes and tours. It also 
organizes social activities. 

But the image still hurts. Like the Board is the 
anglo opponent of the Conseil du Patronat. 
Counters Harrison, ''The Board is one of the foun- 
ding members of the Conseil du Patronat, and we 
influence their activities.’ The two organizations 
agree on most issues in fact. The false impression 
does offer a bonus to the business community 
though, as Harrison acknowledges: business com- 
ment has extra clout if it comes from a variety of 
sources, especially if one is francophone. 

The Board's stance is a bilingual one, and that 
explains why it hasn't joined up with the fran- 
cophone Chambre de Commerce du District de 
Montréal which tends to francophone interests, 

continued > 
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> continued 
and rightly so, says the Board. Relations are 
described as ‘'very close and fruitful’’. 

Only 39, Bob Harrison has been a patron of the 
Beaver Club for almost 20 years. ''All the private 
clubs have some sort of ID tag, either French, 
English, religious or political. You never know for 
sure whether your guests will be comfortable. 
Here, both English and French are spoken and 
everyone can feel comfortable." 

Harrison is a plump, pink-cheeked fellow who 
squeezes enthusiastically into three-piece suits. 
His hair, with a Brylcream-like glint, is combed 
back. He could be a prosperous shopkeeper but is, 
in fact, senior partner in the accounting firm of 
Charette, Fortier Hawey, Touche Ross, better 
known in English circles still as Touche Ross. His 
culinary tastes run to dry whites and shrimp, 
though he can settle for beer and shrimp. 

He pays the tab — with a Board of Trade card 
that is gaining acceptance at some of Montreal's 
classier eateries. For many years the Board of 
Trade operated its own restaurant on Beaver Hall 
Hill but this year, at Harrison's urging, it was 
closed. 

"We were losing $600,000 a year on it,’ he-says. 
And we were in competition with local 
restaurants. It's our job to create business, not give 
it competition. After closing it, we were afraid that 
we'd be stuck with the $400,000 yearly rent, but 
the landlord bought back the lease and we turned 
a $100,000 profit on the deal." 

Harrison graduated from St. Willibrord’s in Ver- 
dun and at 16 enrolled at Loyola. He quickly got 
into gear as Treasurer of the Student Council. Har- 
rison's student treasury gang included an Ethio- 
pian exchange student who returned home, later 
to become Minister of Finance and, eventually, to 
be executed in the military coup that routed Haile 
Selassie. Harrison graduated with the prize for top 
marks in accounting. 

During his third year, he was contacted by 
Touche Ross, which offered a summer job and a 
bursary for his final year studies. Upon graduation 
he joined the firm, while working on his C.A. at 
McGill. 

But afer earning his C.A. at McGill, he quit 
Touche Ross for Mico Investments, now known as 
Edper Investments, the Bronfman holding. At 24, 
about the time Jerry Rubin was exhorting Yippies 
to revolution, Harrison was vice president, 
finance, of Marigold. The job only lasted 18 mon- 
ths before he returned to Touche Ross: ‘'I was go- 
ing around preaching, not learning. I just couldn't 
see myself staying in that spot forever.’ 

Back on familiar turf with Touche Ross, he mov- 
ed to Kitchener to set up a new branch. And then 
he was off to Ottawa as partner-in-charge, and he 
drew a plum assignment. In 1974, representing 
Touche Ross, he was named to run the Egg 
Marketing Board at a time when there was a 
surplus of 150 million eggs rattling around in 
warehouses across the country. 

Eugene Whelan approached me right after the 
July election and told me the situation. The first 
thing I did was have all the eggs put to a candle 
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Bob Harrison: Big booster. 


Bill 101? 


“Like jaywalking, 
it’s okay having it on 
the books, but don’t 
go crazy enforcing 
"|e 


test and those that failed — and there were 
millions upon millions — we tossed out." 

What's a candle test? ‘I didn't know myself 
when | started the job,’ he admit. ‘You hold a 
light behind the egg and if you can see the yolk 
in a well-shaped ball, the egg is okay. If the yolk is 
broken, the egg is no good." 

Phase two was to organize trade missions to sell 
the eggs overseas, which they did with con- 
siderable success. The rest were sold cut rate on 
the North American market. Dumped, is the hard 
word for it. 

He established teams to negotiate advance sales, 
so farmers would have an idea what levels to pro- 
duce. And he crossed the country talking to egg 
producers in every region. At one meeting, a lady 
in the back row stood up and asked, ''What do you 
know about farming?” Nice question. ''I've never 
been on a farm in my life," he replied, ‘'but I 
know how to manage a crisis."’ 

One result of his dealings with Whelan was the 
birth of Canagrex (Canadian Agricultural Export 
Corporation) initially to stimulate export of non- 
wheat and non-dairy products. 

After disposing of eggs, he returned to Montreal 
to reorganize Touche Ross. ''There were three dif- 
ferent branches that would have nothing to do 
with each other,’’ he explains. ‘There was a 
Quebec City firm of Liberals; a French Montreal 
firm of Union Nationales; and an English Mon- 
treal firm of Westmount Rhodesians. Touche Ross 
is the oldest accounting firm in Canada and we 
had bought out the two French operations. 

'T wanted to get the three of them under one 
management and it was decided that the Quebec 
operations would basically be in French.'' Har- 
rison resigned from the Montreal management 
team and now holds a national job as director of 





planning and strategy. It allows him freedom to 
concentrate on ‘‘external focus’’ and to accept 
more visible posts with Board of Trade; this year 
he is vice president at Centraide. Harrison is a visi- 
ble president, but he is the first to tell you that the 
major economic surgery is performed in the 
backrooms of power. Lobbying, twisting arms 
over drinks, is the ticket. He only goes public 
when ‘'something is really screwy. We don't want 
publicity. We want change." Lobbying, he claims, 
persuaded Jacques Parizeau to roll back the wages 
of Quebec civil servants. 

The Board stifled its public comment on Bill 
101, figuring it could get more done in the 
backrooms. Harrison is a founding member of the 
English Speaking Catholic Council and he spent 
even more hours in backrooms setting up Alliance 
Quebec, the anglo rights group. 

'The Board of Trade has a mandate to discuss 
economic issues, not social ones,'’ he says. ‘There 
are other groups for that. I'm very high on 
(Alliance Quebec President) Eric Maldoff. He's a 
superb moderate. All we have to do is stay calm 
because we're winning the battle, slow but sure. 
The biggest danger is redneck anglos alienating 
the moderate French. 

Quebec is basically French and Bill 101 is only 
an over-correction. It's like having a city bylaw for 
jaywalking — it's okay to have it on the books, but 
don't go crazy enforcing it."’ 

Harrison came out of the English school system 
virtually unilingual. It was only after he married, 
he says, that he really learned French. And then it 
was at large weekly gatherings of his wife's fami- 
ly. His three kids went through French 
immersion. 

The Board of Trade claims lobbying victories 
concerning the Quebec budget freeze; the Mirabel 
airport solution (they also circulated a petition 
calling for Dorval to be saved); and moratoria on 
various pieces of legislation. 

Harrison, a frequent public speaker, hammers 
away at the need to return to a ''pioneer mentali- 
ty’. He wants government to put the brakes on 
over-spending, and approves of Ottawa's ''6 & 5" 
wage restraint program as a start. As he told the 
West Island Chamber of Commerce: ‘We've final- 
ly got these guys in neutral. Now all we have to do 
is get them pointed in the right direction." 

The Board wants more foreign investment and 
more immigration, and lower taxes and interest 
rates. In Quebec, it calls for renewed emphasis on 
resource-based industry and large scale high tech 
manufacturing. As for Montreal, the Board calls 
for an international banking centre; aerospace in- 
dustry and training centre; bio-medical research; 
micro-electronics, and an innovation-marketing 
centre. 

Bob Harrison's term as President of the Mon- 
treal Board of Trade runs out in May, '83. And 
after that? 

I'm still a partner with Touche Ross.'' Perhaps 
he will spend more time at Centraide. Perhaps 
he'll enter the political arena. Nothing's screwy 
enough for Bob Harrison to go public with his 
plans yet. 











Loyola Atumal Asociation | 
7141 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6— 
(514) 482-0320 


Class of ’57 Marks 
25th Anniversary 


Well, the SGW Class of °57 sure did 


the old school a nice turn. They pled- 
ged $57, 000 to Concordia. Chief orga- 


nizer Stu McEvoy (B. Com. 57) made — 


the announcement, appropriately in 


front of one of the country’s best 
known bankers — Chancellor W. Earle. 
former chairman of the 


McLaughlin, 
Royal Bank of Canada. 


Of course they took some priming. A 
Octo- 
ber 15, 16, 17 — their 25th. The kick-off, _ 
a wine and cheese in the Faculty club, | 


Glass of 57 reunion was held | 


_ drew an estimated 200 on Friday eve- 
ning preluding a weekend full of cele- 
brating. A hearty 45 turned up early the 


next morning for the chancellors | 
breakfast. After breakfast a fitness _ 
_ program was laid on by the Fellowship 
group. There was a volleyball tourna. 
ment and a basketball shootout to — 
attend, and for some, tours of the uni- — 


_ versity; a Bloody Mary reception at 11 


on Saturday preceded junch which — 


was followed by an offer of more 
_ drinks at Reggie’s, the student pub. 

For those who looked for something 
different but still uplifting, there were 
_more athletic activities to attend over 
at the Y. | 

A dinner dance Saturday evening 
drew well over 100 to the Queen E. 

The Reunion ended Sunday, with an 
ecumenical service at St. James the 
Apostle, followed by a champagne 
brunch at Restaurant Alexandre on 
Peel. 

Among the star attractions over the 
weekend was the appearance of J. 
Stanley Allen, Sir 
science teacher who arrived on cam- 


pus (or rather, at the Y) in 1932. Bar- 


bara Barker, remembered as Dr. Norris 
first secretary, was in attendance too. 


Other familiar faces included Michael — 


Warren, Dick Germaney, George Dud- 
geon, Glenn Wood, Jim McBride, 
George Barker, Jack Bordan, Mag 
Fiynn, Don Peets, Rachel Wasserman, 
Jim Finnie, Al Mikalachki, Ross Sea- 
man and Hedley Dimock. | 


George’s first 


Sir George Williams Alumni Association | 
1455 De Maisonneuve Blvd. West 
Montreal, Quebec H3G 1MS8 
($14) 879-5898 





Left, a glad- to- be- back Michael Warren; top, at reunion lunch, Pee 
from left to right, George Barker, Jean Allen, Pat Menzies, J. 
Stanley Allen, Barbara Barker and George Dudgeon; bottom with | 
Prof. Allen, Sir George's first science teacher, is Barbara Barker, _ 
Principal Norris’ first secretary. : 


People 
"80s 


Nick Vannelli (SGW B. Com. '81, and 
no relation) is now an auditor with 
MacGillivray and Bruneau here in 
Montreal. | 

Peter Sauer (SGW M. Eng. 82) tells 
us that M. Valkili (SGW M. Eng. 80) and 
other grads from earlier classes (noted 
below) are working away in Ottawa 
with the department of public works. 

James Simonini (SGW B. Eng. '82), 
once an active member of Radio Sir 
George, is now a project engineer at 
Canadian National. 


’70s 


Edward Mansour (SGW M. Eng. Ty, 


as reported by Peter Sauer, is at Public 
_ Works, Ottawa. 


| Hana Gartner did her alma. mater 


proud with her leap to Canada’s top ~ 


public affairs television program fifth — 
estate. The Comm Studies grad who 
served several seasons on the after- 
noon CBC network show Take 30 once 
admitted to being an avid fan of 60 
Minutes and PTL Club— Praise The. 
Lord, a fundamentalist preach-in put 
out daily by a private U.S. religious net- 
work. According to the Toronto Star's 
Starweek magazine, the bouncy, 
brainy co-host of fifth estate has taken 
off her glasses for pume time 
television. | 

P. Ted Dorrington (L. BA ’73) and his 
wife Ethlyn, an alumna of Boston Col- 
lege, announce the birth of agirl, Bryn 
Carmody, their first in May. Ted took | 
an M. Ed. at Boston State and did gra- 


duate work at a number of Mass. insti- 


tutions. He’s now a school psycholo- 
gist in Wilbraham, Mass. and lives in 
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nearby Wales where he Is also a part- 
time police officer. 


oo Elaine Sullivan (L. BA '76) reports” 
___better-late-than-never that she married 


John Butcher, a Trent University gra- 


_ duate, in August of 81. They both live 


in Ottawa where they work in govern- 
ment, Elaine for External Affairs. 
Valerie Charles-Belgrave (SGW BFA 
'71) recently held an exhibition of her 
batiks while visiting Montreal. Since 
1973, Valerie’s work has been highly 
acclaimed in her home country, Trini- 


dad, where she has held two very suc- 
cessful one-woman exhibitions - in 
1974 at the Trinidad Hilton and again 


in 1980 at the National Museum of 
Trinidad. 
_V.A. (Val) Trudeau (SGW B. Com. ’74) 


__ the 20,000th graduate, is the director 
of technical sales, Quebec Region for 
“Matériaux de Construction 


Canada Limitée”’ a division of Esso 


. _ Chemicals. 


Linda Hull (SGW BA '79) has recently 
moved to the position of admissions 


- _ officer at Athabasca University, Atha- 
. basca, Alberta. 


Peter Kastanis (SGW B. Com. 76) is 
now in Toronto with the Bank of Nova 


-_ $cotia, as Senior Inspector, Inspection 


Department. 

Noreen Corrigan (SGW MFA ’76) has 
assumed the post of coordinator of 
activities for Teleglobe 
Canada and is living in Montreal. 

- Roger Suthin (SGW BSc 771) has 
been appointed director, acquisition 
business development, Schering Can- 


ada Inc. - manufacturers of pharma- 
and veterinary speciality 
products. 


_ Guy Lemelin (SGW '76) was appoin- 
ted executive vice president, Therien 


_——séwRFrréres Limitée. 


Tom E. Labelle (SGW BSc. 77) is a 


-__ contract administrator with Sandwell 


and Company Limited and is living 
Montreal. 

Former Garnet Key Society Member, 
Edmund Ratneiya (SGW B. Com. '79) 
has returned to Montreal after having 
spent several years in Scotland as a 
software engineer with Burroughs 
Machines Ltd. 

Elizath Routley, (SGW BA ’72) has 
resumed studies in interior architec- 

ture at Arizona State University in 
Phoenix. 

Lazar Palnick (SGW BA ’79) last pre- 
sident of the S.G.W. Day Students 
Association has completed his studies 
at the University of Arkansas School of 


_ itaw. 


Alumni Affairs, U. Saskatchewan 
reports three Concordians were 
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- among the degree recipients at convo- 


cation in May. Murray Sheldon Merson 
was awarded a BSc (Ag), Esther Eliza- 
beth Cherland an M.D. and Suzanne 
Solomon earned her MA. 

Carolyn Stace-McParlan (L. BA ‘72) 
and Michael McParlan had a baby boy 
in May, Andrew Stace. 


60s 


Kenneth Des Roches (L. BA ’62) is 
now a senior consultant with Thorne 
Stevenson & Kellogg in Ottawa. He'd 


like to know of any Ottawa-area grads. 


Bob Harrison (L. BA ‘63) wants to 
organize a 20th reunion. If the idea ap- 
peals, get in touch with him at Cha- 
rette, Fortier, Hawey, Touche Ross, 1 
Place Ville Marie, Montreal H3B 2A2, 
or call 861-8531. He’s this year’s presi- 
dent at the Montreal Board of Trade 
(see story this issue). — 

An updated version of the Montreal 


YMCA Fellowship Society Directory 


has now been circulated by Jim Turner 
(SGW BA ‘65) to all members. Write to 
him at Old’s College for your copy. 
In conjunction with the nice folks at 
C.J.A.D. John McCann (SGW B. Com. 
62) has been conducting walking tours 
of Old Montreal for local residents. 
Harold (Hal) Betts (SGW BA ’37) was 
discovered at home in Riverview, New 
Brunswick by a_ former Georgian 
Carolyn Cain Lowrie (SGW BA ’76) who 
read ‘Where Are You’ (Concordia Uni- 
versity Magazine Feb/Mar/Apr 1982). 
Hal is one of the famed so-called Gui- 


nea Pigs and in addition one of the 


first graduates of the Canada-wide 
YMCA Fellowship Student Program. 

Gerald Kirshner (SGW B. Com. '67) 
has joined RUR-MacDonald Inc. as vice 
president, finance, after a career in the 
automotive and electronics field. He'll 
be based in Toronto. | 

Ted Nathanson (SGW B. Ena. '69) is 
at Public Works, Ottawa, concludes 
Peter Sauer in his alumni round-up. 


"50s 


The SGW Class of 57 held their 25th 
at the Queen E, drawing such notables 
as Canada Post President Michael 
Warren, Canadian Bureau for Interna- 
tional Education President Jim 
McBride, Stu McEvoy of Alcan and 
others. See report this section. 


"30s 
Hal Betts (SGW Guinea Pig BA '37) 
has been discovered in Riverview, N.B. 


After a long search. See Carol Lowrie 
(SGW BA ’76). 


Near & Far 


Class of '82 grads can now pick up 


their year books at the dean of stu- 
dents office on either Loyola or Sir 
George campus. 


_ Bryan G. Mason, VP, Admin. at Lake- 
head University, Thunder Bay, would 


like to reach Loyola grad Michael 


Plischke. Anyone who can help can 
pass on information to him atthe uni- 
versity (tel. 807-345-2121, ext. 596) or at 


: home, 133 Hill St. South. 


Former engineering prof David Lilley 
reports that he’s now installed as a 
professor of mechanical and aeros- 


pace engineering at Oklahamo State 


where he has taught since 1978. Lilley 


worked at United Aircraft at one point 


here before moving off to the U.S. 


Frank Shaughnessy (L. BA ’32) who 
died last June was the subject of a glo- 
wing tribute in the Gazette. Tim Burke 


recalled that one Shaughnessy brother | - 


or another had been instrumental in 


going from 1923 to ‘46. When Frank 
wasn't working at Bell Canada, wrote 
Burke, he was immersed in local ama- 
teur sports. | 


News from the East: 
Chapter of the Alumni Association of 


Concordia University has started a 
career information service for retur- | 


ning graduates. Small, informal ses- 


sions will provide a basic understan- 
_ ding of the job opportunity and current — 


job market situation in Hone Kong. 





Donald Preston (L. BA ’59) died after 


a short illness. He served as Loyola 


football coach in the 1960-'61 season. __ 


Preston was 45. 


Loyola Fund 
Draw Winner 


Joan Richardson-Flynn $3,000.00 
number: 6113 

Brian O'Neill, $1,000.00, 0840 

Mark Bibeau $500.00, 8155 

Paul A. Bouron, $100.00, 6882 

Randy Chambers, $100.00, 0181 

Joyce Delliac, $100.00, 11017 


Rev. Dominic McCormack, $100.00, 9281 


Danny McCann, $100.00, 0811 

L. lan MacDonald, $100. 00, 4514 
Margaret McNally, $100.00, 3682 
D. W. McNaughton, $100.00, 0721 
Andrew F. Sylvia, $100.00, 2555 
Richard Young, $100.00, 1167 


keeping Loyola's hockey dynasty _ 


The Chinese | 
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‘Golfers Look To 
Bigger Things — 


AS the dinner at the first annual 


lovels-cr George golf tournament 
_ drew to a close, the chairman asked 


for a motion from the floor proposing 
that the two alumni eseoriation: do it 


— again next year. 


It never got to a voice vote among 


the 225 people finishing up an outstan- 


__ding roast beef dinner in the dining 
__ room of the Royal Montreal Golf Club. 


Instead, there was an amendment 


offered by Bill Wilson, one of the old 


_ Loyola sweats. He suggested that the 
first Concordia golf tournament be 


_ staged in 1983. 


There were a few murmurs of Sur- 


prise but none of dissent. And the mo- 
_tion was rammed through in about two 


_ seconds by the chairman, L. 


dan 


Macdonald. 


Thus ended a memorable day of 


_ golf, dinner and swapping lies at the 
famous Royal Montreal layout on fle 


Bizard. It ended on a note of new and 


harmonious Concordia spirit. But it 
began very much in the old Loyola and 


Sir George spirits. 
For the golf, on the famous Blue 


Course, there were no threats to the 


competitive course record. But so 


many people wanted the chance to 
play the two-time site of the Canadian 

Open that a few foursomes had to go 
__ off from the Red Course. In all, there 


were 160 golfers, and quite a few im- 
pressive scores. The low gross of 75 


_ was shot by Loyola’s John McCarthy. 
_ And among those at 76 was ‘Sir 
poole S Alex Mathew. 


Head table members dig in after a splendid round on the course. 
inset: Duke Snider, left, the honorary co-chairman of the . 
a a oa by winner John McCarthy. 


Reports David Stanford (B.Sc. 





Mathew went on off from the first 
tee in the VIP foursome with guest 
speaker Duke Snider, honorary co- 
chairman George Lackenbauer, and 


Jean-Pierre Ouellet Fepresen og the 


host club. 
Mathew, who so often set up goals 


by Bob Berry for the Georgians hockey 


champions in the mid-60s, later filled 
in for honorary co- chairman Barly at 


the head table. 


Berry, at the first day of the Cana. 
diens training camp on the september 
13 date of the tournament, was unable 
to make it. Judging by the Canadiens 
early results, Berry’s diligence was 


paying dividends. 


Most of the questions for Snider 
following his very well received speech 
concerned the Expos prospects for the 
remainder of the season. Duke said he 


: 
ae 


thought it would go down to the final 
weekend. With the benefit of 100. per- 


cent hindsight it is obvious he was - 


dead wrong. 
-Concordia’s chancellor, 


the Royal Bank, was not asked for any 


did remind the audience that the 
university's big $25 million capital 


campaign would be getting underway — 
in the spring, in spite of the difficult © 


economic circumstances. 


_ This made it even more imperative, . 
he said, for graduates to pull together 


in the new Concordia spirit of things 


that was so evident ‘Goring the a 
tournament. : 


And yes, there will be a Concordia 


bigger and perhaps even better. 





Mathematics 


Get- Together 


76): 
Every six years or so, Dave, Tom, Bobo 
et al get together to quaff a few brew 
and discuss a little advanced calculus. 
And so it came to pass, that a number 
of graduates from the 1976 and 1977 


Sir George maths classes met on 


Saturday, June 12th for an evening of 
gee drinking and reminiscing. 

The reunion was the work of three 
Georgians - Bobo “Birthday Boy” Sklar 
(BSc. '76), Tom Labelle (BSc 77) and 


_ Dave Stanford (B. Sc’ 76) at the master 
control in Ottawa. The organizing of 


such a mammoth event required great 


foresight consuming atleast five man- _ 
hours per annum in both 1980 and 1981 


prior to the Marathon session at Win- 


event. 
address lists supplied by the ‘‘Phoe- 
nix” (alias the Sir George Alumni Asso- 


ciation) these three grads followed _ 


each alumni through the half-dozen 


moves each has made since their last | 


change of address reached Sir George. 
As a result of this effort, “infinity” has 


been redefined asthe numberofSerge _ 





| Ww. Earle 
McLaughlin, the former chairman of 


predictions on interest rates. But he | 


golf tournament next year, hopefully 


nie’s some three weeks before the _- 
Working with fire-resistent _ 


Tremblays and Toni Vanellis ae in 


the Montreal bees Directory. 
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> continued - 


chers were in attendance: Lynda Cho- 


_and Phil Lariviére (BSc ’77). 


_ The Alumni gathered for a reunion 


dinner at the Keg under the guidance 
of the “Godfather” (alias Prof. John 
~ $enez). Prof. 


a close. 
SGW Aunt S. 
New Directors 


At the Annual General Meeting held 
May 26, 1982, the following directors 
were elected for 1982-83: | 


President: Joan E. Richardson- -Flynn 


BA '64 
Past-Pres. Stephen E. Huza BA ‘73 
Ist V.P.: Garnet Oulton: BSc. 58 


2nd V.P.: R. Desmond metauenty Bo 


Com ‘76 
Sec.: Harold Gossack BA ’°53 
Treas.: Richard Munro, B. Com. 63 


Leonda Adler BA ‘64 
- Simon Batcup B. Com ’81 
Gerald Burke BA ’69 | 
John Economides, B. Com ’41 
Margie May Esselaar, B. Com ’61 
J. Roy Firth, B. Com 775 ~ 
Magnus Flynn, B. Com ’49 


_ Ernest Guter, B. Com 49 


_ Martin Ginsherman, BA 76 
Marvin Greenberg B. Com. ’61 
Jurgen Hoitz, B. Com '74_ 
Alice Kubicek, BA ‘77 

Ron Laughlin, B. Com ’75 

Al Mah BA ’79  . 
Linda Montreuil BFA 80 


Micheline Neogy BA ‘79 


Elizabeth Ostro BA’ 44 
Roland Picard, BS’46 


_ Walter Pike, B. Com '43 


Harold Potter BA 739 


Robert Prince, B. Com 72 
John Swife BA ‘57 
Don Thomas BA '78 


— Booster’ S Corer 
healthy contingent of Bell Personne! 
with Bob Sklar (BSc '76) and Stanley 
_Chassagne (BSc °75) and Dave Stan- 
_ford (Bsc °76) from its subsidiary, Bell 
Northern Research. An even larger por- 
tion of High School and CEGEP tea- 


Richard Damours, 
Myra Kestler (BA ’76), and Cheryl 
McKeeman (BSc ’76). Private interests 
-_ were represented by Tom Labelle (BSc. 
__ '77), Serge Tremblay (BSc 76, MSc 79) 


Lee Adler graciously _ 

entertained the graduates, Prof. Fred 

_ Wang, Magnus and Joan Richardson- 
Flynn at home to draw the festivitiesto 


Century Club Leonda S. Ader 


Join The Stingers 


_ The athletic traditions of Sir Goorac 


Williams and Loyola live on today as _ 
~ the Concordia Stingers. And this year — Championships. 


both the hockey and basketball — 
Stingers have started Booster Clubs to underway in September. The founding 
encourage Georgian (Maroons) and 


Warrior alumnists to become involved former Warrior captain John Dore, 


_ former Georgian coach Mag Flynn, 
former Georgians Jeff Neiman and 


with that tradition. 


_ The Hockey Booster club evolved 
from the hockey advisory board, which Willie Epstein, and former Warrior Jim 


was established over the summer the Bay. 


players and friends. The nockey feams 


or basketball. 


Robert T. Ayers } 

Nathan Berkson | 

James Bouchard 

Gerald Bronfman 

Marjorie Bronfman 

Harriet E. Campbell ~ 

John L. Converse | 

V.W. Davies 3 : 

Susanne & Serge Del Rio : 

Norman Dickinson 

Samuel E. Eason: 

James C. Finnie 

Magnus Flynn 

T.F. Hawitt 3 

John §S. Harrison 

Vivian M. Janes 

Robert Jones 

Robert Kahan 

Fred Kerner : 

Robert Lambertucci 

Louise Lessard | 

Jacques H. Marleau — 
 H. Stuart McEvoy © 

Katherine Morrison 

Catharine C. McCormick | 

Elizabeth Ostro 

Solomon Ostro 

Irene Olzewski 

Joan Richardson | 

Ab Robins 

Frank Royle 

John Ryan 

Dr. John Smola 

Mireille Murray 

Lewis Steinberg 

Romi Szawloski 

Allen Tannenbaum | 

Frederick R. Von Veh | 

Jonathan Wener : 

Frederick W.H. Wilkes. 
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“missing ingredient: at Concordia hes 
_ been Alumni and Community involve. — 
_ ‘ ment, similar to the support in Monc- 
ton where Booster and Community 
. support has helped the University cap- 
ture two straight | National 


Hockey 


‘The Basketball Booster Club got 


members include head coach Doug 
_Daigneault, 


assistant coach and 


the idea of the club | is encourage 


— support for the Stingers from past eras" 
of Loyola, Sir George and Concordia 
basketball history. Players, coaches 

of Sir George - Loyola - concer Tye and managers are invited to par- 


since 1963. No other school in North oe py ovine ie Foose ee 


America has a comparable record. No. 
Quebec school however, has been able 
to capture a National Crown in hockey _ 
Paul feels one of the 


i you are interested in finding out 


-(614)482. 0320 local 736 for basketball, 


Or coach Paul Arsenault at 


_ (614)482-0320, local 741 for hockey. 


Although league schedules in 


: basketball and hockey are drawing toa 

_ close, you can still catch plenty of ac- 

tion as both teams head into league 
and national playoffs. The hockey 
team is home in February on the 15th 
against Ottawa and on the 18th 


against U.Q.T.R., both games beginn- 


__ing at 7:30 p.m.. 


The basketball Stingers are home 


_ February 4th vs Bishop’s, February _ 
15th vs McGill, 
U.Q.T.R., and March 4th vs Bishop’s 
with all games beginning at 8:30 p.m. 


Loyola Alumni’s 
New Directors — 


President: Mr. Peter Shea 
‘Secretary: Mr. Peter Regimbald, 
Treasurer: Mr. Brian Casey 
Immed. Past-Pres. Mr. John Collyer _ 
Directors: : 

_ Mr. Donald Boisvert, 

Mr. Ronald H. Boucher 

Mr. Alex Carpini - 

_Dr. Margaret E. Carroll, 

Rev. Robert Gaudet, S.J. 

_Mr. James R. Quinlan, 
Mr. Richard Stock | 

_ Mr. Alain Benedetti 

_Mr. Thomas Filgiano 

Me. Pierre Frégeau 

Mr. Brian Marcil, 

Mr. David Mclninch 
Mr. J.P. Robitaille 
Miss Anne Shore 
. Miss Melarie Taylor 


“February 25th vs 
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HE BEST TIME to read Spiros Zafiris, his fans say, is 





fwhen you are depressed, back from a downtown 
# bar, having rejected girls of no interest and having 
those of interest reject you. 


It is at those times when the poems of Spiros 


f Zafiris are a comfort. Like this one: 


A.M. ...Early, Homy 


you want to blow 

your nose 

but you don't 

,...S0me people are 

very fussy 

and you want 

to impress her 

but she does not give you 

that special first smile 

... that everything 

Not profound, maybe — but feeling and obser- 
vant. You know what he's talking about. 

His two books, Midnight Magic and Very Per- 
sonal, get stuffed under beds for such occasions. 
While hardly recommended reading for ardent 
feminists, his poems have drawn mail from 
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> continued 
women. In apolitical moments they seem to enjoy 
old fashioned male thought or just old fashioned, 
old fashionedness. Like: 

my typewriter is a 

beautiful Underwood 

if it were a person 

it would be a woman 

and i would call her Faithful 

Of course, Spiros doesn't look old fashioned. 
There's the big hat, the Rasputinate beard, haun- 
ting eyes and the familiar leather coat that shields 
his stack of poetry books. 

When in Montreal, the 33-year-old poet operates 
a fixed trapline, moving from bar to bar, drinking 
coffee by the glass, staying long enough to chat 
with friends with always an eye out for a 
customer. The books go for nine dollars and he 
sells between four and six a day. Spiros is a very 
working poet. | 

In Montreal, his home, he is regarded as more of 
a character than a poet. But in the rest of Canada, 
which he patrols regularly, his books have been 
reviewed sympathetically in the small press and 
he is well thought of. 

Born in Athens, he came to Montreal when he 
was six, but rather than being placed into English 
or French schools, he continued his education at 
Socrates Greek school, then located at Clark and 
Sherbrooke downtown. 

At 13 he had spinal meningitis and was in a 
coma for nearly three weeks and suffered 
paralysis and speechlessness for weeks after that. 
The outcome was epilepsy. 

Once on his feet, he entered Baron Byng, but 
flunked grade nine and in a clash of wills with 
school authorities was expelled at the age of 16. 

Spiros got a job as a cleaner. ''I cleaned 
everything — floors, walls, ceilings, you name it. 
It was very hard work, but | found it challenging. 
It made me feel stronger. At 16, I already felt like a 
man, helping my family and working with older 
married men.’ 


Spiros: Mans a trapline that << 
stretches from Montreal's 
downtown to Vancouver's 
Gastown. 


But it was still a dead-end job. And that's why he % 
went to night school — Sir George Williams Even- 


ing High School. ''True, I failed grade nine and 
was expelled from Baron Byng, but I wasn't a 
dumb failure. And the people there seemed to 
know that. They were good people and I truly en- 
joyed it." 

He moved on to university at Sir George 
Williams in philosophy and anthropology. ‘'And | 
passed the courses with good marks,’’ he says. 

Then things came unstuck. His beautiful 


Yolande appeared and they impulsively went to 
Europe and then on to the Middle East. After a 
year or two they returned and split up. By this 
time his dabbling with poetry became a devotion. 

He was rebuffed. First by government grant- 
givers and then by publishers. But that indepen- 
dent streak that may have been a fault at Baron 
Byng, became a virtue for a poet. 

As Nick Auf der Maur wrote in his Gazette col- 
umn: ‘Unlike many other poets, Spiros Zafiris set 
up a one-man Canada Council. He went around to 
businessmen and other patrons of the arts, cajol- 
ing them to give him $200-grants to publish his 
first book Very Personal. With six such grants, plus 
90 advance sales at $20 each, he was able to print 
the book. Then he spent the summer travelling 
Canada and peddling the books." 

Of his second book, Midnight Magic, gossip col- 
umnist Tommy Schnurmacher wrote: ‘Most 
Canadian poetry books get printed in no more 
than 50 hard cover editions and perhaps 500 
paperbacks. Not so for Spiros Zafiris, the Disco 
Poet. His latest opus is in 333 copies for hard cover 
and 3,000 paperbacks — 310 copies of the hard 
cover editions have already been presold."' 

But the work of Spiros Zafiris is more than com- 
mercial push and street savvy. His poems contain 
insights and observations about the things we do 
in downtown Canada. They say things we are not 
supposed to say, and think things that we are not 
supposed to think — but do anyway. 

— GERRY GREEN 
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Chinatown'’s story: 
the widows remain 


couple of years ago Kwok Chan 
tuned his Cantonese ears as best he 
could and plunged into a hundred 
conversations with the Taoshanese- 
speaking citizens of Montreal's Chinatown. The 
applied social science professor wanted to piece 
together the community's history. On the surface, 
it amounted to little more than tawdry stories of 
opium dens and prostitution rings spliced together 
with horrific accounts of slavish working condi- 
tions in hand laundries and steamy restaurant 
kitchens. 

Chan's interviews rumbled along in the two 
Chinese dialects, questions marshalled in the 
researcher's native Cantonese, answers delivered 
| in sparing, but understandable, portions of 
| Taoshanese. The results are just now coming 

together, and as one might expect of a Chinese 
community, Chinatown’s story is as fascinating as 
a student of history could hope for. 

The energetic Chan can be forgiven for rushing 
into the project. His findings indicate that 
Chinatown 20 years ago had a population of over 
5,000 and today it is down to 500. Outsiders’ 

| dreams of redevelopment succeeded in levelling 
sizeable tracts of housing but economic realities 
served up only parking lots the morning after. The 
federal government's Place Guy Favreau and 
Montreal's new Palais des Congrés are just now 
starting to fill the space cleared years ago. 

The damage is done and the community is 
dispersed except for the 500 or so who remain. But 
they're far from the usual hangers-on. '’The data 
we collected,’’ Chan explains, ‘‘indicates that 
more than 60 percent is composed of widows bet- 
ween 60 and 75, the majority of whom were born 
and married in China and followed their husbands 
to Montreal years later.'' He calls the group ° 
community of invisible and forgotten widows’' 

continued > 
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> continued 
and it's a topic he returns to again and again, 
sometimes apologizing for his fixation. 


First, some background. Chinese immigration 
here followed the North American pattern. Drawn 
by what Chan calls the vision of the golden moun- 
tain, they came by the tens of thousands with the 
object of making lots of money — hard earned 
though it might be — and returning to China. The 
picture of North American abundance was made 
all the larger by economic deprivation at home 
where famine came and went, the conditions ex- 
acerbated by exploitive landlord-tenant farmer 
relationships. Jumping several rungs up the social 
ladder was also an enticement for tenant farmers 
who would otherwise remain locked for life at the 
bottom of China's rigid class structure. 

And so they came, especially during a 30-year 
stretch that Chan pins down between 1885 and 
1915, tantalized by the prospect of employment 
and the odd success story told by Chinese traders. 
There was work in railway construction but the 
immigrants discovered that other work available 
was open to Caucasians only. Immigration too 
became discriminatory with the introduction of a 
50 dollar head tax levied against Chinese and 
Japanese newcomers. When that sum didn't bring 
an immigration slowdown, authorities bumped it 
up successively to $500. 

Very quickly, the Chinese found themselves 
over here with no jobs and huge bills to pay. Only 
a tiny number brought their families with them — 
those who could raise passage money for wife and 
children. But the head tax killed most prospects of 
family life continuing over here. In the early part 
of this century, Chan says, there were only 13 
families in Montreal's total Chinese population of 
4.000. 











With no prospect of employment, the Chinese 
set up their own businesses requiring virtually no 
overhead. Hand laundries could be run in a room 
which also provided basic accommodation. A few 
successful operations generated enough money for 
their proprietors to invest in restaurants and 
gradually an employment network was establish- 
ed. At one point, Chan says, there were 700 hand 
laundries in Montreal — not because of a 
mysterious expertise peculiar to the Chinese but 
because running a laundry was the only possibili- 
ty a closed society had to offer. 

One lucky thing the immigrants brought with 
them was a rich culinary tradition. Though they 
didn't know it, they had landed up on a continent 
where English tradition had succeeded in prevail- 
ing over the French, one of history's more peculiar 
and devastating mix-ups. The restaurant trade 
eventually boomed. 

But years passed without women in this self- 
contained male society, with little prospect of 
family reunification. ‘That created a colony of 
bachelors,'' Chan says. '‘You can imagine the type 
of Chinese man we're describing: With no interac- 
tion between the Chinese and the Caucasians, 
there was loneliness, sexual deprivation and a 
tendency to congregate and recreate among 
themselves. 

So this was the time when all the stories about 
the so-called ‘Chinaman’ came about — being in- 
volved in prostitution, using opium and heroin, 
and gambling — and to an extent they were true. 
But participation in illicit activities has to be seen 
in the context of overall immigration to North 
America and the discriminatory immigration 
policy that prevailed at the time."' 

With the cards stacked against them, most im- 
migrants lost the incentive to save or invest. The 





Kwok Chan: Reporting the full story. 


vision of the golden mountain became blurred 
beyond recognition and family reunification a 
very distant prospect. Many restaurants were vir- 
tually set up to provide opportunities for fellow 
villagers who had arrived destitute from China, 
the owners showing a natural instinct to look after 
their neighbours back home. 

In those days, if you ran into a Chinese, you 
knew that he worked either in a laundry or a 
restaurant, possibly in a wealthy home."' And, of 
course, in 99 cases out of 100, the individual was 
male. ''I'd say out of a community of four to five 
thousand, there were only 30 or 40 women. And it 
was unthinkable to consider inter-racial courtship 
or marriage.’ 

There was the rare exception. Community 
leader Jack Wong married a French Canadian, but 
despite being a prominent member of his own 
community, he was the only Chinese to turn up at 
the wedding. ''I pressed him on this point,'’ Chan 
says recalling the interview with Mr. Wong, ''and 
he told me that a Chinese marrying outside his 








Our thanks to Marik Boudreau, Gilbert Duclos, 
Suzanne Girard and Philippe Lim for the photos il- 
lustrating this article. These and others taken for the 
Chinatown project will be exhibited soon at Complexe 
Desjardins. Details will be published when available. 









community was a manifestation of disloyalty, that 
you're almost betraying the community by having 
anything to do with people from outside it.” 

What happened to the Chinese community over 
the years? ''Some went back to China, perhaps as 
many as half, and stayed there. Others, some suc- 
cessful ones, went back and were fortunate 
enough to bring their wives back to Canada with 
them. But now we're talking about 30 or 40 years 
later."" 

This leads Chan to his incredible findings, his 
fixation. ''The typical story is a young male marry- 
ing a young Chinese female, both of them around 
17, 18 or 19. They have two children and then the 
man leaves China, gets a job running a laundry or 
something similar and spends years working long 
hours.'' Chan says a typical work day stretched to 
18 hours with no break except for Christmas Eve 
and the Chinese New Year. Some two- or three- 
man operations ran on shifts keeping the laundry 
going 24 hours a day. 

With no hope of seeing their families again, 
many spent their money, or much of it, gambling 
or in other forms of recreation. The money sent 
home to China, Chan says, was negligible in most 
cases. As their health wore down, and they realiz- 
ed they couldn't keep up the pace after 30 years of 
menial work — or they knew death was growing 
near — a certain back-to-the-roots nostalgia came 
into play. Some got together what money they 
could and returned to China. Others sent passage 
money home so their wives could come to 
Canada. ‘But you're talking about this woman 
seeing this man for the second time 30 or 40 years 
later. The man by now is 60 or so, weak, perhaps 
dying from some terminal disease.'' 

The woman, accompanied by her children in 
some cases, would come in the role of a nurse in 
effect. And since there was no money, she would 
go out to work — as a dishwasher or something 
else. By this time the restaurant business had 
already taken off. Again — but this time for the 
wife — seven days a week, no vacation. ''The man 
dies and she remains." 

The ranks of Chinese widows swells daily. 
This man,’ says Chan, pointing to one 
photograph in his collection, ‘this man may die 
any day. One dies nearly every day.'’ But the pic- 
ture gets worse. The traditional Chinese family, 
where generations remain tied to the same family 
unit, is by now a thing of the past. ''The children 
get married and move away — they don’t want to 
live with the mother. So with no English or 
French, and no money, she lives alone for 20 or 30 
years in a rooming house above a shop in 
Chinatown." 

So she now has a long and lonely sentence ahead 
of her in a mental closet. She can't speak to people 
outside the Chinese community. ‘And she doesn't 
identify with anything within the community now 
that she's getting old. In a sense she doesn't belong 
to either community.'” 

Events conspire to make her world more 
remote. Urban encroachment has dispersed the 
community which she couldn't afford to leave if 
she wanted to. Her world is an unintelligible jum- 


ble of construction noises and the street clatter of 
voices she doesn't understand or won't. 

She's curious — she wants to know what's go- 
ing on — but she has no influence on what's going 
on. She's the recipient of these massive 
technological and social changes and she would 
like to have input but her input has never been 
solicited.'' The woman is half there and half not 
there. ‘'She wants to understand but she doesn't 
want to understand,’ Chan says. The widows 
withdraw to their own old country values, he 
says, to cope with the assaults on their minds. 

Chinatown has come full circle. What began as a 
community of bachelors is now a community of 
mostly widows — 300 by Chan's estimate. Nature 
has played an enormous demographic trick on the 
population that hangs on. 

— Jog, McCormick 


Decision-making with 
a computer helping 


ordon Pask is an anachronism, fall- 
ing somewhere between Aristotle 
and obe ben kanobe. His greying 
hair all askew, his passion for 
poetry and falling in love, his precise, technical 
speech and his vision of computerizing the process 
of thinking all combine to produce a figure as 
eclectic and eccentric as the many hats he wears. 

Borrowing from the old philosophers and con- 
ceptualizing new directions for computer 





Last November Concordia's department of educa- 
tion received $270,000 as the first instalment on a@ 
three year contract with the U.S. Army Research In- 
stitute for Behavioural Science. The project, entitled 
“Research on Decision Taking — Knowledge Repre- 
sentation and the Transfer of Existing Systems”, is an 
extension of the work of British cybernetician Gordon 
Pask, recently named research professor in Ed. Tech. 
Along with Ed. Tech. professor David Mitchell, and 
American research assistant Paul Pangaro, Pask will 
attempt to generate a computer based system which 
will act as a prosthetic aid to decision makers. 


technology, he is largely responsible for develop- 
ing ‘conversation theory'’, a system which will 
eventually allow us to talk to computers. 

As he digs into his weathered pipe bowl with 
mysterious implements which might have been 
borrowed from a Masai tribesman, he acknowled- 
ges the excessive demands made on our belea- 
guered human capabilities by the variety of 
choices which face us daily. And his colleagues 





want to make it easier on us, by creating a pro- 
sthetic device to help us more clearly define our 
intentions and ultimately focus our innate com- 
mon sense. 

Right now, the project at Concordia focusses on 
generating a computer program to represent con- 
versation theory in decision making as it applies to 
education and government. Pask says computer- 
based conversation theory can be used in any 
number of applications ranging from working out 
a creative strategy to unravelling instructions on a 
do-it-yourself kit. Even plotting trade routes in 
outer space. 

“It's an area of growth which is largely unex- 
plored," says Pask. ''The possible philosophical 
developments are varied as are the possible imple- 
mentations of computer applications." 

Says David Mitchell, It could represent a new 
approach to individual education where the in- 
dividual's background and idiosyncratic approach 
can be imposed upon the subject matter. In the 
present classroom setting, 100 people have to sup- 
press their variety because the person at the front 
of the room is the one who has organized the 
topic.” 

Though the possibility of increased individual 
expression through the vehicle of a computer 
seems at first to be a contradiction in terms, Pask 
maintains that's because what we now refer to as 
a computer is unnecessarily limited. ''I want to 
change the mathematical and technical structure 
of what is now an elaborate calculating machine to 
make it possible to accommodate such important 
issues as Consciousness and emotion.’ 

To accomplish this the research team will have 
to do two things: first, generate a computer pro- 
gram which represents conversation theory or 
"knowables'’ and secondly, develop an entirely 
new architecture for the hardware necessary to 
accommodate it. What Pask envisions is a 
population’ of small (micro) ‘‘computing 
machines'’ which will talk to each other in a 
specially developed language known as LsupP — 
an algebraic representation of conversation theory 
so primitive it deals only in terms of coherence 
and distinction. 

The process of decision making with an LsupP 
programmed ‘computing machine’ would go 
something like this. A user would first type in a 
goal or statement; for instance, ''] want to travel to 
Mexico."’ The machine would then begin throw- 
ing back questions asking for definition and 
clarification of each individual word in the phrase. 
Choosing the word “'travel'’, the machine would 
ask the user to list its possible meanings. The user 
might reply: drive, fly, walk, hitchhike and so on. 
This question and answer process would continue 
until all the alternatives the user is aware of have 
been listed. The theory is that once the user has 
pinpointed the meaning of the initial statement, a 
decision will become self-evident. 

Says Pask, ''The only rules (imposed by the 
system) are those of coherence, distinction and 
grammar. The consequence is that you've got a 
coherent statement without losing the distinction 

continued > 
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> continued 

of the bits out of which you've made it. It has 
nothing to do with true and false. There is no 
measuring. You can't measure poetry.’ 

The strength of the system and the way it differs 
from previous research on decision making is that 
it doesn't overgeneralize or impose formal restric- 
tions on the user. Instead, it allows for the user to 
express, in Pask's words, ‘‘openended 
personhood”’. 

Though Mitchell describes the results of most 
research on decision-making as ‘'ranging 
somewhere between lacking and useless,'’ Pask 
concedes that it can be useful only when applied 
to contrived situations where a chance or stray 
element is operating — such as luck in a game of 
cards or someone standing over you with a gun (at 
which point choices are naturally limited). 
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This complaint about the superficial limitations 
of research situations stems directly from Pask's 
own experience as a behaviorist researcher during 
the '50s and '60s in England. During that time, he 
“played the standard psychological paradigm to 
its maximum, taking it further than most others."’ 
Eventually realizing the inherent restrictions (a 
word along with ‘‘limitations'’ and ‘'con- 


.- trivances'’ Pask profoundly dislikes} of an ex- 


perimental format which deals with predetermin- 
ed possibilities, Pask broke with the behaviourist 
school. 


















































'T am very worried about the state of present 
day psychology in the U.S. and the U.K. The basic 
psychological paradigm copies in a sense that of 
Newtonian physics. He or she will sort cards in- 
stead of dancing on the table. Any results are forc- 
ed because creativity and spontaneity are lost in 
the instructions formed by the experimenter 
which are supposed to be obeyed. The subject is 
inherently restricted."’ Pask applies the same com- 
ment to experimental results in all the humanities 
and ''probably all living systems in general in- 
cluding biology and molecular biology.” 

Perhaps as a backlash to his former work, Pask 
is now, and for the 20 years he has been develop- 
ing conversation theory, intensely respectful of 
human impulse, creativity, emotion, disobedience 
and the like. Openended personhood. Conversa- 
tion theory aims to unlock what information is in- 
side our heads and like a surrogate consultant put 
it on display for consideration. 

The machine will help you clarify your own 
values,"’ says Mitchell. And Pask adds, ‘But it 
won't tell you what to do." 

Pask is equally openended when it comes to 
defining what a decision is, except to say it is not a 
matter of chance or inevitability. ''I refuse to see 
the difference between deciding, learning, think- 
ing, perception, motivation and so on. Certainly, 
they all go on in any human act."’ Adds Mitchell, 
In a sense, we're dealing with ‘being’."’ 

Pask's metaphor of the Alaskan King Crab 
perhaps illustrates his point. The legs of the crab 
can apparently be cut off and grafted back on 
painlessly. When the crab is left with only one leg 
it goes to sleep, lacking the tactile stimulation of 
its environment. When the legs are grafted back in 
place, the animal reawakens. In a similar way, 
Pask's LsupP programmed computing machine 
works with the user to stimulate dormant infor- 
mation necessary to arrive at a decision. 

— JUDEE GANTEN 








Tracing Quebec's 
first entrepreneurs 


very so often, the Gazette's business 
pages can be counted on to deliver a 
feature on the ‘new breed" of fran- 
cophone entrepreneurs. The story 
inevitably follows a visit to the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales, where photos are snapped 
and students speak of their commitment to a 
business-like lifestyle. 

But the stories always leave something out. 
Where, one wonders, is a passing mention of the 
“old breed’’? Here the Gazette leaves its readers to 
their own imagination, to conjure up who knows 
what images of a church-going, spoon-playing peo- 
ple who wouldn't know an investment opportuni- 
ty if it hit them on the tuque. ° 

Ron Rudin, for one, would think that silly. An 
associate professor of history, Rudin has been pok- 
ing into 19th and early 20th century Quebec look- 
ing for signs of entrepreneurial eagerness among 
francophones. And he's convinced the ‘new 
breed'' was around a century ago, struggling more 
with the banking system than with the local curé. 

Banks are the main subject of Rudin’s research 
— specifically banks started up and run largely by 
francophones from 1835 to 1925. His interest in 
the matter dates back to his 1977 doctoral disserta- 
tion on Quebec economic development over that 
period and why the English dominated it. 

There's a whole school of thought that says it 
had something to do with basically conservative 
values of francophones," Rudin says. ‘'That never 
made much sense to me — trying to explain a peo- 
ple's position in the economy by somehow their 
not being able to think right." 

So Rudin, with a $14,000 grant from the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research Council, has 





waded in to see if the French banks did any better 
or worse than the English ones. He says he finds a 
business is business'’ mentality and a financial 
record among francophone banks that stacks up 
relatively well against the Anglos. What's more, 
the presence of the French banks implied demand 
for their services, indeed, that there was a '‘new 
breed'' of francophone entrepreneur even then. 

Rudin counts 10 banks run largely by fran- 
cophones, starting with the establishment of the 
Bangue du Peuple in 1835. His study closes in 
1925, when mergers, failures and reorganizations 
left only the Banque Provinciale du Canada and 
the Banque Canadienne Nationale on the scene. 
The two finally merged in 1979 to form the pre- 
sent Banque Nationale. 

People ‘on the outs'’ were behind the new 
banks, he says. They were merchants involved in 
dry goods, timber, Quebec grain and the Rolland 
family of pulp and paper fame. '’You don't find 
people who were major movers at the CPR as you 
do in the Bank of Montreal.'’ Francophones mov- 
ed in because the big English banks were not do- 
ing the job serving smaller Quebec entrepreneurs. 

Francophones asking the federal government 
for a bank charter always said, ‘We're banding 
together and seeking a charter because we're mer- 
chants and we see the need for our group of people 
to gain access to capital’,"’ Rudin says. 

If the eagerness to start up a bank points to a de- 
mand for its services, Rudin suggests that fran- 
cophone bank failures make the argument even 
stronger. ‘'If anything, the banks that go under do 
so because they've been too generous in providing 
loans to other francophone entrepreneurs. It may 
have been bad business practice, but it's a sign 
others were trying to make it."’ 

The number of French banks dwindled from 10 
to two by 1925, but then of the 64 English banks 
launched, only nine existed by 1925. 

Rudin's attention to business steers him away 
from the biggest controversy in 19th-century 
French banking — the Banque du Peuple's role as 
banker to the patriots in the 1937 rebellion. He 
thinks historians have been ‘'side-tracked'’ by 
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this, and the attention given it ‘always struck me 
as typical that no one ever took French en- 
trepreneurs seriously."' 

Rudin has his favorite story of a French en- 
trepreneur's frustrations with the world of bank- 
ing. He followed the fruitless attempts of a St- 
Hyacinthe inventor and shoe manufacturer called 
Louis Coté who visited the English banks looking 
for about $100,000 to expand his factory. ''He gets 
nowhere. Then he goes to a French bank that gives 
him money but not nearly as much as he wanted. 
The problem is they simply don't have enough to 
lend,’ says Rudin. 

Tt seems to me that's a perfect example of fran- 
cophone entrepreneurship existing but incapable 
of really flourishing because of certain market 
conditions as opposed to any kind of innate con- 
servatism or inability to function in business."' 

Rudin admits that a ‘great gap’’ in his story is 
not knowing why Cété failed at the English banks. 
One problem is that banks back then preferred to 
finance commerce and trade rather than industry. 
Beyond that, was it racism or the old banking no- 
tion of not lending to people they didn't know? He 
suspects. there was a ‘kind of reciprocal 

continued > 
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> continued 
uneasiness’’ that left French entrepreneurs with 
French banks while the English gravitated to 
English banks. 

To Rudin, this uneasiness helps explain a big 
feature of French banks — their smallness in the 
scheme of things. ‘Take the Hochelaga Bank. It 
was a perfectly safe place to save or invest your 
money. Yet it's still peanuts and never really 
breaks out of the mold it was created in. 

They still deal with a relatively restricted 
clientele today. Their bailiwick is still Quebec 
and by and large even though they try to establish 
branches outside Quebec, their important clients 
are still primarily francophone entrepreneurs who 
aren't going to bring them so much business that 
they're going to make incredible profits.’ 

Rudin raises and dismisses the conclusion that 
the francophone banks were just not enterprising 
enough to grow. ‘My explanation would be that 
they did as much as they could with the clientele 
that was really available to them. It was 
unrealistic for them to try to expand outside a 
francophone market because they had great dif- 
ficulties getting accepted in English 
communities." 

French banks, right up to the present-day Ban- 
que Nationale, may have stayed small. But the fact 
that they grew as big as they did proves the '’new 
breed'’ of entrepreneur has been around long 
before the Gazette discovered Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes Commerciales. 

— PETER LENEY 


Investigators sketch 
schizophrenic profiles 


ne percent of Canadians — 
something like the size of Ottawa's 
population — faces mental 
breakdown. Psychologist Alex 
Schwartzman also says that half of the country's 
hospital beds are taken up by people with emo- 
tional disturbances, principally schizophrenia. 

Researchers are still trying to find ways to cure 
schizophrenia and they continue to work at 
rooting out the causes. What Schwartzman and his 
Concordia colleagues want to do is identify all the 
early warning signs of the disorder by studying 
children. ‘We want to find’the best predictors so 
that ultimately we can develop prevention pro- 
grams,’ he says. 

"The earlier we spot kids who show signs of 
potential schizophrenia, the earlier we can get into 
preventive interventions with the kids and their 
families to reduce the risk of their breaking down 
as adults.” 
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With funds from Quebec's ministry of social af- 
fairs, Concordia researchers approached the Mon- 
treal Catholic School Commission in 1977 to study 
behavior patterns of selected groups in MCSC 
schools, (Schwartzman says francophones were 
chosen because there was less likelihood of losing 
track of them over the years.| 

In grades one, four and seven, the psychologists 
conducted ''peer assessment’’ surveys. Kids were 
given questionnaires and were asked to assess 
behavior of other kids, indicating the individuals 
who fit into the various behavior categories: who 
were the shy ones, who were the rude students, 
who were the bullies, the class clowns and so on 
— 35 items in all. The survey, what psychologists 
call '‘a peer nomination instrument'’, was a 
French translation of the Pupil Evaluation Inven- 
tory which is designed to measure aggression and 
withdrawal. 

It involved 4,000 kids altogether. Teachers were 
also asked to evaluate the students, but because 
their observations were limited to the classroom, 
their views weren't given the weight of the kids’ 
own peer evaluations. 

“It's really like a poll — those kids who merge at 
the top for aggression, and those who merge at the 
top for withdrawal, as well as those who show a 
combination of both are the ones who interest us. 
We're particularly interested in the 250 identified 
as both aggressive and withdrawn. 

These are the ones who are the most disliked 
very often, who are unpredictable — they may 
lash out at one time, then stick to themselves at 
other times. They're the. kids we think may be at 
risk for major psychiatric disorders.'’ Schwart- 
zman says studies indicate that kids who score 
high on aggression or both aggression-withdrawal 
are ‘'at risk'’. 

The kids surveyed are now in their teens. ''The 
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older ones are in their late teens, going into their 
twenties — so they're entering the period of 
greatest risk of psychiatric breakdown. '' 

Investigators have been evaluating them in 
terms of their cognitive or intellectual skills, emo- 
tional status, family background, and _ their 
academic strength. ''And we're finding that the 
ones in the aggressive-withdrawn group are pretty 
distinctive.'' Schwartzman says there are high 
numbers of grade repeaters, and students enrolled 
in special classes. They demonstrate what he calls 
immature’ performance in problem solving 
tasks. They're poor at trying to figure out social 
developments in cartoon sequence tests for exam- 
ple. ''But the strongest finding is that the kids are 
immature in motor coordination. They aren't as 
developed at things like throwing and catching a 
ball, and just generally handling themselves." 

The group exhibits more maladjustment, poorer 
academic and motor skills than the others, and 
many also, it turns out, have fathers in their third 
marriages. ‘They have more stress, or perceive 
more stress, in their families.'’ As the research 
team gets to pinpoint particular features about in- 
dividuals and their families — an element of 
research the psychologists are looking at now — 
they hope to sketch profiles of risk types. 

“If we can show clear cut signals (of potential 
problems}, I think granting agencies would be 
keen on supporting programs that zero in on these 
problems. The savings would be tremendous — 
savings in terms of medication, and saving the cost 
of maintaining people who are socially impaired.’ 

How does Schwartzman define schizophrenic 
behaviour? ‘There are several things that are 
quite specific. One is a loss of contact with reality. 
Schizophrenics withdraw very severely or they 
see things other people don't believe they see. 
They're also in great emotional pain, certainly 
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in the early phase, and they're terrified at the ex- 
periences they're having. 

Schizophrenia involves major impairment in a 
person's thinking and emotional make-up and 
what's worrisome is that not as many people as we 
would like recover. We can say that one third 
have an episode of what's diagnosed as 
schizophrenia and recover completely, function- 
ing as they did before.’ A psychotic episode can 
run from one to six months, Schwartzman says, 
and tranquillizers can usually: control it. Today, 
victims can be hospitalized for short stints; before 
tranquillizers were used, victims were institu- 
tionalized for years, he says. 

One third of schizophrenics don't recover fully 
and one third face a difficult time for the rest of 
their lives. ''They're never the same as they were 
before the breakdown. They may be impaired in 
their work, failing to achieve what they hoped to. 
Socially, they're impaired — males particularly 
don't marry. It's a very disabling thing.” 

Investigators want to find out, not only what 
leads up to breakdown, but what prevents 
breakdown. ''We want to know what it is that 
prevents kids we think are at risk from having a 
breakdown."’ Why, when all the predictors in- 
dicated trouble ahead, it doesn't occur. ''This way, 
we can identify the good things that might be used 
in preventive programs,’’ Schwartzman says. 
“We're interested in invulnerability as well as 
vulnerability." 

"Of the 250, we don't know how many will ac- 
tually break down. But we think we'll end up with 
10 to 15 percent.'’ The figure approximates that of 
other longitudinal studies that looked at prospects 
for the offspring of schizophrenics. The Concordia 
investigators are studying the general population 
rather than restricting themselves to the narrower 
focus of other studies, and for good reason: 
Surveys show that only one in 10 schizophrenics is 
related to other schizophrenics. 

Research in this area is more than a clinical exer- 
cise. And people who show potential for emo- 
tional disturbance are more than a statistic to be 
plotted on a graph. ''When kids show they're in 
serious difficulty, and the parents indicate they 
want help, we serve as a referral agency and 
recommend the appropriate clinical setting,'’ 
Schwartzman says. But sounding alarms is dif- 
ficult, because as Schwartzman acknowledges, the 
researchers are only working on a hunch. ‘'It's not 
like a blood test where the results are clear. 

“Even though we wonder about some of the 
kids sometimes, it's only a hypothesis, and you 
can't go around telling people we think this. . ."' 

Schwartzman, as principal investigator, heads a 
research team of 10, some of them graduate 
students. His two co-investigators are Human 
Development Centre director Lisa Serbin and 
psychologist Jane Ledingham, now at the Univer- 
sity of Ottawa. Research Associate Debbie 
Moskowitz is coordinator of the project. 

The first five years of the program were sup- 
ported by Social Affairs funds totalling $180,000 
and for the next 18 months, Health and Welfare 





Alex Schwartzman: Spotting predictors of trouble 


Canada will fund it with a $260,000 grant, promis- 
ed again for another 18-month period when the 
current term runs out. Part of the money goes to 
paying the kids and their families for participating 
in the survey. 

“Tt sounds like a lot of money, but it's not a lot 
given the cost of the problem to society." 
—JoEL McCormick 


Why we must live 
with monopolies 


t's the fashion to take stock of one's dreary 
lifestyle and dream up new challenges. 
Maybe take that small inheritance from a 
kindly uncle and launch a steel company. 
Or fight ennui by producing a new laundry 
detergent, or starting a new brewery in some out- 
of-the-way thirsty town. 

Trouble is, some businesses are hard to crack, a 
lot tougher than starting a lemonade stand. 
Economics professor Danny Shapiro has spent the 
past year looking for explanations in a research 
project soberly called ''The Determinants of Entry 
and Exit in Canadian Manufacturing Industries’’. 

He has been looking at the barriers businesses 
face in breaking into an industry and how these 
barriers restrict competition. A crucial element of 
competition, so the reasoning goes, is the freedom 
of new firms to enter an industry. But Shapiro's 
logic goes farther and he thinks his research might 
possibly help Ottawa to look upon monopolized or 
concentrated industries with a new approach. 

Some industries, he argues, may have to be 
made up of a few big firms because of the small 
size of Canada's market. We should be resigned to 





monopoly and control behaviour by government 
regulation — the case with Bell Canada which 
must seek approval for rate hikes. 

(Shapiro stresses that his musings are purely 
academic, and quite removed from official policy 
formulation, even though his research associate, 
R.S. Khemani, works for the Bureau of Competi- 
tion Policy. Khemani also sits in on current at- 
tempts to revise federal policy on competition as 
chief of special studies and contract research for 
the bureau, part of the Department of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs. | 

Consumer and Corporate Affairs provided 
Shapiro with a $5,000 grant to launch his current 
study. They wanted, in his words, ''to get a handle 
on non-competitive behaviour.’ 

The project called for gathering numbers on 150 
Canadian manufacturing industries over the 
1972-76 period, including the number of firms 
that came and went in each industry. Presumed 
barriers are ‘‘posed'' to the statistical model, and 
the computer together with the science of 
statistics answer back whether it's an actual bar- 
rier, empirically deduced. 

Shapiro already has a few things to report: It's 
hard to break in and keep going in an industry 
where heavy advertising and lots of products from 
a few firms are the name of the game. Like 
toothpaste. The same holds for industries where 
the most efficient plant size is big and capital costs 
to get going are high. Like steel, but unlike a 
lemonade stand. 

That much came from a preliminary report pro- 
duced last spring. To Shapiro, the achievement 
there was to show that statistics could 
demonstrate a link between barriers to entry and 
the actual number of firms coming and going. It 
confirmed — with more complete data — a classic 
1974 Canadian study by Dale Orr called ‘The 
Determinants of Entry: A Study of Canadian 
Manufacturing Industries'’. But Shapiro goes 
beyond Orr to develop his vision of concentrated, 
but carefully controlled, industries. 

The additional step is made possible by suppos- 
ing there are two very different kinds of barriers. 
The reasoning goes like this: Some barriers he 
loosely calls ‘'good"' if, like optimal plant size, 
they seem to be technological barriers that must 
be accepted given a small Canadian market. 
Others he calls ‘'bad’’ if, like advertising and pro- 
duct proliferation, they reflect a firm's conscious 
tendency to hammer existing competitors and 
scare new ones from coming along. 

We're going to try to break out those industries 
in which the technological factor is dominant and 
those in which what I call behavior dominates,"’ 
Shapiro says. 

Associate Khemani, while a personal friend, has 
not let him in on what kind of re-write the coun- 
try's competition law is getting. But that said, 
Shapiro speculates that there will be a ‘‘case by 
case approach'’ in future competition law. 
Rather than saying that all monopoly is good or 
bad, we'll look at the merits of each case." 

continued > 
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> continued 

If an industry's barriers are largely tech- 
nological, then maybe its member firms have to be 
big and few in number. ''You may want to restrain 
firms that have monopoly power. But you may not 
want to restrict their growth,'’ Shapiro said. 

On the other hand, industries that are concen- 
trated for no apparent technological reason would 


“You may want to 
restrain certain 
monopolies but not 
restrict their 
srowth.” 
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Danny Shapiro: There's sood competition and 
there's bad competition. 
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continue to be targets for anti-combines laws 
governing how big they can grow. 

A few chores remain before the project is com- 
plete, not the least of which is determining which 
barriers are really behavioral and which tech- 
nological. Plant size seems clearly technological, 
and advertising and product differentiation 
behavioral. 

But research and development costs seem to 
straddle the dichotomy. If research spending is 
technological, the development side may just be a 
disguised measure of how much a firm engages in 
over-proliferating the products it sells. 

And some barriers are still vaguely-defined. 
Shapiro is trying to sort out how diversification in 
an industry could be fed to the computer as a bar- 
rier to entry. A two-industry company could pull 
resources out of industry A to fight its competition 
in industry B. 

Then there will be arguments that while 
something like advertising may be a ''bad"’ barrier 
to entry, it might have other justifications. Take 
the brewing industry. There's no trick to brewing 
beer and a brewery doesn't have to be big. So why 
do Molson, Labatt and Carling-O'Keefe dominate 
the Canadian market? Could be their advertising, 
says Shapiro. More exactly, the cheaper cost of na- 
tional as against regional advertising. 

But before wading in to bust up the industry, 
consider the case for advertising. '’A lot of people 
argue that advertising, even if it is a barrier to en- 
try, is good on two grounds. One, it's essentially 
informative. Two, there are cost savings in na- 
tional advertising,"’ Shapiro says. 

It's a question of sorting out the costs and 
benefits of a particular non-competitive action." 
And that, he added, could be a problem for some 
other study, some other time. 

— PETER LENEY 





What radio drama 
meant for culture 


n the archives of the Centre for Broadcast 
Studies at Sir George, two old-fashioned in- 
dustrial fans work round the clock airing 
out the latest musty donation of radio 
drama scripts. Also putting in long hours are two 
other fans of radio drama, Sociology professor 
John Jackson and English professor Howard Fink, 
both devoted to finding out what it all means in 
terms of our historical and literary heritage. 

So far the collection contains 14,000 scripts so 
there is lots of material to work with. The two are 
working with the help of grants from the Social 
Science and Humanities Research Council and 
Quebec's own Fondation des Chercheurs en Ac- 
tion Concertée (FCAC] program. 

It turns out that the collection, at least the slice 
of it they have concentrated on in this study, has 
much to say about how political and social in- 
fluences ebbed and flowed and how Canadians 
have been shaped into a people with a difference. 
Jackson and Fink are now entering the final phase 
of the study to see how the scripts correlate with 
political and economic events — the working 
hypothesis being that literary works reflect the 
issues of the society that fosters them. 

The focus is on the so-called ''Golden Age’’ of 
drama (before television proliferated) and 
specifically on the work of the late Andrew Allen, 
the celebrated head of CBC drama. Between 1939 
and 1960, Allen produced 450 plays. Jackson and 
Fink selected 150 of them — all original Canadian 
scripts broadcast on the CBC Stage and Wednesday 
Night series — for analysis. 

The two professors say CBC radio drama played 
a crucial role in the evolution of Canadian theatre 
up to the ‘60s. ''While in the forefront Canadian 
theatre-goers were watching material produced 
and written by the British and the Americans, 
CBC radio drama developed almost as an 
underground of Canadian theatre production, '' ex- 
plains Jackson. ''It fostered the growth of Cana- 
dian writers, actors, composers and production 
people. Many actors and actresses later assumed 
major roles in television and a number of them 
[notably Lorne Greene] were instrumental in 
founding the Stratford Festival."’ 

Involved with the Allen scripts were people 
such as William Shatner, Lister Sinclair and some 
may remember Ruth Springford. Writers included 
W.O. Mitchell, Joseph Schull, Len Peterson and 
Alan King. 

Unlike the U.S. and Britain, then, the only ma- 
jor professional outlet for indigenous dramatic 
material in the '30s, ‘40s and '50s was the CBC. 
And though private broadcasters did produce 
some original Canadian work they relied for the 
most part on imported series. 

CBC radio drama was as prolific as it was 
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popular. At the height of the ‘Golden Age’ as 
many as 25 weekly series could be tuned in. ‘I 
believe,’ says Fink, ‘that there were more radio 
dramas produced in that 10 to 15 year period than 
there were plays produced in the history of Cana- 
dian drama up to the present."’ 

Of those 25 weekly series, CBC Stage and 
Wednesday Night were at the high brow end of the 
scale. Only a third of the Allen scripts could be 
classified as having ‘'popular’’ appeal, they say. 

But the Allen scripts are just the tip of the 
iceberg and the researchers anticipate that there is 
enough material to support various projects ‘‘for 
the next 100 years'’. With such a vast store of 
scripts to choose from Fink and Jackson decided to 
'slice the apple by producer'’. Producer because 
that person had considerable artistic control and 
Allen because of his reputation for excellence. 

The roots of the current project date back to 
1974 when Fink began a personal campaign to col- 
lect the scripts. His mission sent him trekking 
across the country flushing out stacks of mildew- 
ing correspondence and notations from 
basements, attics and radio stations’ storage 
rooms. Six years ago, largely through Fink's ef- 
forts, the archive at Concordia was established as 
the official repository for CBC radio scripts and 
ancillary materials. And now, every two years the 
CBC updates the collection with a shipment of 
current material. Only documents between 1930 
and 1961 have been indexed so far. 

When Fink got the idea to analyse the scripts as 
indigenous cultural material he thought a 
sociological perspective might be useful in fram- 
ing the dramatic content. Jackson responded en- 
thusiastically to the idea but aside from his profes- 
sional interest, he harboured personal reasons for 
joining the project. ''As a born and bred English 
Quebecer, I have been stimulated by the last 
decade of activities in the province. More and 
more I found our knowledge of our roots and 
cultural development to be very limited. I want to 
answer for myself and others the questions 'Who 
am I?’ , ‘Where have we been?’ and ‘Where are we 
going?’ These can only be answered satisfactorily 


Howard Fink, left, and John Jackson: Reading scripts and learning about ourselves. 


Allen: Directing from studio control room. 


by placing them in the overall contéxt of the 
development, arrested or otherwise, of English 
Canadian culture." 

After joining forces, it took Jackson and Fink a 
couple of years to work out a methodology which 
integrated both literary and sociological perspec- 
tives. This established, they moved on to the se- 
cond stage of the project — the classification of the 
plays according to their content. 

The content analysis lends itself to quantifica- 
tion,"’ explains Jackson. ''We wanted to see to 
what extent the plays address themselves to the 
issues of women, social class, war and peace, 
economic institutions and the like." 

Though they have yet to reach firm conclusions 
on the results, the evidence does point to a direct 
relationship between the thematic content and the 
overall shifts in political power base in Canadian 
society over different time periods. Also 
regardless of the period, the plays adopt a critical 
view of the existing power base though the inten- 
sity of the critique decreases in later years. 

For example, between 1942 and 1946, the issue 
of war is understandably a common theme. But 
somewhat surprisingly for a national network, the 
broadcasts were generally critical of the war. A 
typical scenario, according to Jackson, might 
feature a soldier returning home on leave and 
coming into conflict with his businessman father 
over issues such as the wealthy versus the poor, 
the controller versus the controlled or racial or 
religious discrimination. 

"We see the playing out of a contradiction bet- 
ween a vision which saw war as the promise of 
freedom and the consequent disillusionment with 
a society which remains relatively unchanged, 
vis-a-vis economic exploitation,'’ notes Jackson. 
The interesting thing is that the point of view of 
the critique continues to be moderately left wing. 
It stems from the 1930's political base which was 
already developing in Canada. It's the kind of 
socialist thinking which brought forth the CCF, 
the Winnipeg General Strike and the Social Action 
Movement in the United Church of Canada. 

"In the ‘50s the political base of the critique 








shifts to liberal with a small 'l'. The images in the 
plays become those of middle class people with 
middle class concerns. The built-in critique is of 
different lifestyles so that you might see a writer 
and his wife coming into conflict with a 
businessman and his wife over environmental 
concerns. 

Fink reaches similar conclusions from a literary 
point of view: ''They were addressing societal con- 
cerns because that's what they had to draw from. 
There was a strong pressure in the '30s and ‘40s to 
deal with social issues. As a consequence the vast 
majority of material is socially oriented and out- 
ward looking as opposed to being highly 
personal."’ 

The content analysis also revealed that the 
resolution of conflicts within the plays tended to 
be active in the early years and passive moving in- 
to the '50s. They become more conservative as 
time goes on. Assuming that the cultural products 
of a society sketch a people's identity, more detail- 
ed answers to the questions ''Who are we?" and 
“Where have we been?’’ will be forthcoming as 
the research moves into its final stage — an in- 
depth analysis of 75 Allen plays. 

Speculating on what that is likely to reveal Fink 
says, ''I think we'll find that Canadians are quite 
distinct from Americans in that we were neither 
so socialized nor so brainwashed. We in Canada 
had to write the definitive critique of McCarthy in 
that beautiful play ‘The Investigator’. The CBC 
didn't get rid of the leftists and, interestingly 
enough, on a national network we were less able 
to be controlled by conservative interests. That's 
quite an achievement." 

— JUDEE GANTEN 
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Study on stress focusses 
on executives 


AS PART OF A six-year-old inquiry into the relationship between 
physiological and psychological health, Psychology professor 
Peter Seraganian has shown that physically fit people respond. 
better to emotional stress than do those who are not. 

His latest experiments, Seraganian says, demonstrate that 
there is a definite bio-chemical difference between people who 
are physically ‘'trained'’ — those who exercise aerobically 
(intense activity like jogging which maintains a high heart 
beat} for 30-45 minutes a day, four to five days a week — and 
physically unfit people. 

Physically fit people respond quicker to emotional stress, 
and the bio-chemical response induced by stress dissipates 
faster in their bodies, Seraganian has found. 

In the past, Seraganian tested students and alcoholics. Now 
his study {in collaboration with researchers at McGill 
University and |'Université de Montréal] has widened to 
include a number of Bell Canada executives. He is looking at 
Type A" executives who Seraganian defines as being 
impatient, ambitious, time-urgent, competitive and 
ageressive. 

This group of managers is under scrutiny because it's been 
found that they're three times as susceptible to heart attacks 
as non- ''Type A’ managers.’ The experiment splits the 
managers into three ‘‘interventionist'’ programs; one group 
will undergo regular jogging; another will do exercise 
emphasizing strength, mostly weight-lifting; and the third will 
undergo stress management counselling, focussing on their 
"A" behavior. 

At periodic intervals, Seraganian and company will measure 
bio-physical reactions to stress to ascertain which program is 
most effective in dealing with stress. 


Solar pump moves 
to 24 hour day 


IT WAS IN THE DEPTHS of the ‘‘energy crisis'’ three years ago 
that Kal Krakow and Sui Lin of the Mechanical Engineering 
department won research grants totalling more than $120,000 
from the National Science and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) and the American Society of Heating, Refrigeration 
and Air Conditioning Engineering to design a solar heat pump 
heating system. 

Although the '‘crisis'' has abated somewhat, Krakow and Lin 
are still at their research. They've also won a $77,000 contract 
from the federal department of supply and services, and they 
are hoping to win another NSERC grant. 


The principle behind the original design of their heat pump 
was to take advantage of Quebec's relatively cheap electrical 
energy. The system was to use solar collectors to gather heat 
from the sun and also harvest energy by absorbing the latent 
heat of fusion when ice changes to water and vice-versa. 

Krakow and Lin say that the design of the heat pump has 
changed since the beginning of the project. ''We're looking at 
multiple-source heat pumps now,'' Krakow says. ‘Besides the 
sun, our pump is designed to take energy also from the 
ambient air and stored water.'’ Adds Lin, ‘This means our 
present system will work 24 hours a day, rather than the 12 
hours that the old system could work." 

The engineers report that their research is at the stage where 
they're ‘optimizing’ the pump’s design and making computer 
models for the system. They intend to put up re-designed solar 
collectors. Their made-to-order aluminum extrusions are also 
ready for installation. ‘'We're hoping to continue to develop 
the system until it is a commercially viable, cost-effective 
system,'’ says Krakow. Stay tuned. 


Oil that just won't go away 


TWO YEARS AGO, biologist Paul Widden won a $6,170 Imperial 
Oil grant to ''study the potential of Arctic soil fungi for crude 
oil degradation'’. He and a team of graduate researchers 
travelled to the Arctic several times to monitor reactions of 
fungi to a controlled oil spill. 

Although he still doesn't have the answer, he discovered that 
it takes much longer for spilled oil to disappear in the Arctic 
environment than was generally assumed. Crude oil 
evaporates after a time in more southerly climes, but 
apparently doesn't in the Arctic. 

Widden was also surprised that the fungal communities in 
the soil hadn't changed two years after contact with the oil. 
He had expected some would die, but that others would 
multiply upon contact. '’There was no detectable change in 
the communities.'’ He speculates that this is because the cold 
climate causes bio-chemical reactions to occur at a much 
slower rate than in warmer climates. 

He also learned that although some vegetation died in the 
controlled oil spill, some was recovering. ''I'd love to follow 
up on the vegetation, but I don't think I'll get the chance,’ he 
adds wistfully. ''It costs a lot of money to conduct research in 
the north. With the oil business as it is, getting more money 
just doesn't look feasible."’ 





Minko Sotiron 
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Obituary 


David McKeen 


The following tribute to the late Dr. David B. 
McKeen was written by his friend and colleague 
Gerald M. Auchinachie. 


THE CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY community suffered a 
severe loss on July 28 this year with the death at 
44 of David B. McKeen, Associate Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences and Associate Pro- 
fessor of English. He had been ill for more than a 
year. Though David was born in Hamilton, On- 
tario his family, youth and early education belong 
to New Brunswick. From 1955 until 1959 he held 
a Lord Beaverbrook Undergraduate Scholarship at 
the University of New Brunswick where he took a 
B.A. and an M.A. He received his Ph.D. in English 
in 1964 from the University of Birmingham, 
graduating from its renowned Shakespeare In- 
stitute located at Birmingham and at 
Shakespeare's birthplace Stratford-Upon-Avon. 
Before coming to Sir George Williams in 1965 
David had taught two years at the University of 
Western Ontario. His early death was equally a 
loss to teaching, administration and scholarship. 

For many years David McKeen taught such sub- 
jects as Shakespeare, Milton and Renaissance 
literature. Many students will attest the lasting ef- 
fect of contact with his brilliant and learned mind. 
Donna George, one time winner of the Governor 
General's medal for English and recipient of a Mc- 
Connell Fellowship to McGill, remembers fondly 
her experience of his classes: 

He called himself laughingly the ‘master of 
minutiae’ but he could with equal justice be called 
the ‘prince of paradigms’. In approaching a 
literary work he had as a teacher a unique way of 
beginning with no perceptible preconceived 
paradigm. He would explore in detail the work's 
metaphors and out of this exploration allow a 
model to emerge from the complex data instead of 
imposing one from the beginning and making it as 
it were by violence subdue the material. He knew 
that in order to discuss literature one must evolve 
a model or metaphorical framework but he knew 
also that the good critic admits at the end the 
limitation of his own model. For him the index of a 
great work was its capacity to escape or elude the 
models with which the critic sought to contain it 
— only inferior works could be so contained. 
Without seeking to be either controversial or chic 
he would casually inspect the leading assumption 
of a major critic and often as not the assumption 
would be turned on its head. Students wanting at 
the outset an '‘overview'' might be impatient with 
the studied uncertainty in which they were 
sometimes left but those willing to follow the in- 
tricate tracks of his literary explorations were like 
mountain climbers following a guide who forced 
them to find and examine their own footholds, 
who took them to altitudes where mere breathing 
was difficult, but who in the end showed them an 
overview which was truly awe inspiring, the more 





David McKeen: Devised University's 
armorial bearings. 


so because the individual student had been forced 
to contribute to his own ascent. His detailed 
knowledge of history and Christian theology and 
the whole context of Renaissance literature gave 
one a command of the pool of metaphors available 
to that time and the likely sense in which such 
metaphors were recognized and understood by a 
Renaissance Christian audience. His gifts as a 
teacher were unparalleled. Because he taught 
Milton's ''Lycidas'’ so brilliantly I shall always 
think of him as 'the genius of the shore’, good to 
all those students who ‘wander in the perilous 
flood’."' 

As an administrator David McKeen assumed 
many responsible posts requiring his learning, 
tact, good manners, good humour and in- 
cisiveness. He was the Director of Graduate 
Studies in the English Department for seven years. 
He was Acting Chairman of English in 1968 and 
served on the Board of Governors. As an assistant 
and associate dean he was responsible at various 
times for priorities and budget and later for cur- 
riculum. Those who remember him in these 
capacities will attest his unusual good sense, pa- 
tience and ability. Those for whom sitting on com- 
mittees and councils is a strain on both ends of the 
anatomy had reason to be grateful for the incisive 
and expeditious manner in which he presented 
complex material. He made order of the Universi- 
ty Calendar, a book which he said’ was very like a 








garden in the constant tending it required. In this 
context he would quote Hamlet: ''an unweeded 
garden... grows to seed. Things rank and gross in 
Nature / Possess it merely."' 

As a member of the Concordia Committee on In- 
signia and Control of Armorial Bearings David 
McKeen was virtually responsible for the devising 
of Concordia's armorial bearings duly 
matriculated through the College of Arms. The 
symbol he devised now graces all Concordia’s 
documents, a testimony to his lasting effect on this 
institution. The final version combines the sun in 
his splendour on a background of pean, represen- 
tative of Loyola, with the murrey triangle and 
Book of Learning, long associated with Sir George 
Williams. That the design is both aesthetically 
pleasing and utterly correct heraldry typifies both 
his art and his meticulous learning. 

As a scholar David published articles on 
Shakespeare and Milton. So formidable was his 
command of Renaissance literature and history 
that he could quietly but firmly correct A. L. 
Rowse in the Times Literary Supplement of August 
9, 1974 for the latter's failure to read correctly 
Elizabethan secretary script. David's major work 
was historical — a book-length study entitled a 
Memory of Honour'’ on the life of William 
Brooke (1527-1597) a statesman for the monarch 
David most admired — Elizabeth I. He completed 
his study of Brooke in 1979 though it remains as 
yet unpublished. The work is the product of an in- 
credible patience and hours of research at the 
British Museum, the Public Records Office and 
other parish records. With this work of some 
seven hundred pages he had hoped definitively to 
fill a gap in Elizabethan biography and history. 

Those who knew David personally will miss his 
wit, his dapper presence, his happy faculty of 
remembering anniversaries and odd occasions. 
The inscription on his grave adapted from The 
Winter's Tale reads: ‘thousands are the better 
sped''. Certainly thousands at Concordia are the 
better sped from having known David McKeen. 
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